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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


LL the lessons of the week in connexion with the coal 
4 dispute show the dangers which were bound to attend 
any departure from the Report of the Royal Commission, 
Nobody pretends that the Report is perfect, but it is a 
wonderfully able piece of work, and the fact that the 
Government, the owners and the miners all found some- 
thing to dislike in it was probably a proof of its general 
justice. Accepted as a whole it would have brought a 
settlement weeks ago, but the failure to accept it as a 
whole and the subsequent policy of picking and choosing 
parts of it have brought us to the present situation in 
which there are excursions and alarms but no clear trail 
to follow. The Prime Minister's instincts are so generous 
and his judgment generally is so sound that when he 
speaks what is in his mind without qualification and 
without an over-anxious heed to the opinions of some 
of his colleagues he always makes the outlook brighter. 

* * * - 

For instance, in the House of Commons on Thursday, 
July 1st, he surprised the House and gratified those of 
us who want the Report and nothing but the Report by 
suggesting that if the miners would agree it was still 
possible for them to have that boon. It has been said 
that Mr. Baldwin’s statement was equivocal and that 
he did not really propose to return to the policy of the 
whole Report. We think otherwise. We believe that he 


meant precisely what he seemed to say. The reason why 
doubt was thrown on his statement was, of course, that 
he did not offer to withdraw the Eight Hours Bill or the 
reorganization Bill. But surely if the miners’ leaders 
had any sense they would have jumped into the opening. 
Goodness knows their faces need saving, and here was 
their opportunity. As for the Prime Minister, we sincerely 
hope that he will believe, what most of his followers 
ardently believe, that he will do best to follow his own 
star. He is in en extraordinarily strong position and he 
can easily afford to resist those in his party who question 
his attempts to inaugurate a new industrial era by making 
co-operation take the place of conflict. We are confident 
that if any malcontents were told that they could go their 
own way but that the Prime Minister would certainly 
go his it would be found that they would fall into line. 
Although we regret every move which even seems to 
weaken the policy of the Report and nothing but the 
nothing whatever vicious in the 


Report we can see 
Lord Grey of Fallodon said 


Kight Hours Bill in itself. 
on Monday that in his opinion the miners ought to have 
the choice between working longer hours instead of 
having their wages reduced, since one or the other thing 
was necessary unless half a million miners were to be 
thrown permanently out of work. The Hours Bill is 
purely permissive, and if the miners would even now 
accept the Report unreservedly the Hours Bill would not 
matter because it would cease to be relevant. Every 
day it is becoming clearer that the chief blame for this 
senseless stoppage must be laid upon the miners’ leaders, 
who are bringing their unhappy followers into extreme 
danger of losing ail public sympathy. Yet some of the 
owners are by no means careful enough to avoid making 
the Government a party to what would look like an act of 
bad faith. 
* x + * 

In the House of Lords on Tuesday it was announced 
that the Hours Bill would not be pressed forward 
as had Lords had already 
given the whole of Monday ’s sitting to the second reading 
and the debate had continued for some hours on Tuesday 
when Lord Cecil stated that the Government would not 
after all ask the House to suspend the Standing Orders. 


The Government, he explained, had learned * with some 


been arranged. The 


concern’ that “in one part of the country” the owners 
had put 
unsatisfactory.” 
up any misunderstanding that the Government no longer 
contemplated shortening the procedure on the Bill. 
The Lords were obviously startled by this announcement. 
Everybody knew that the “ part of the -ountry ” referred 


to was Yorkshire. 
4: x x Pa 


forward proposals which were * profoundly 


It was in order to allow time for clearing 


The terms offered by the Yorkshire employers for the 
first three months were good, but it was proposed that after 
three months there should be a return to the 1221 agree- 
ment representing 20 above the standard wages 
instead of the 334°, which was in force when the stoppage 
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began. Moreover, the Yorkshire owners proposed a 
revision of the scale on which profits are divided. They 
suggested that the ratio should be 85 for wages and 15 for 
profits instead of the 87 for wages and 18 for profits 
which were agreed upon in 1924. It is only fair to say that 
no owners had given any definite pledge, but the Govern- 
ment evidently felt, however, that the owners were not 
helping them as had been expected to make peace in the 
industry. The Government never contemplated a com- 
bination of increased hours, reduced wages and a change 
in the division of the profits. 
* * * * 

On Wednesday representatives of the Yorkshire owners 
came to London to interview the Government and the 
offending terms were withdrawn. Lord Gainford explained 
in the House of Lords that he held the Yorkshire terms 
to be justifiable and even necessary, but he felt that in 
order to meet the wishes of the Government he and his 
friends in Yorkshire ought to give way. This was a 
frank and creditable action, but we cannot help saying 
that the owners would gain in general by more steadiness 
of judgment. They often speak in effect of the ditch 
in which they are fighting as the last ditch, yet afterwards 
find it possible to retire to another. Probably before 
these words are read the Hours Bill will have keen passed, 
We shall then see whether the owners’ terms in most of 
the districts are good enough to bring the miners back 
Judging by the terms so far published we cannot 
In most cases the 


to work. 
think that the return will be rapid. 
terms hold out the possibility of reduced wages as well as 
a longer day. The owners do worse than the Report. 

* * * x 


Meanwhile the figures of unemployment are, of course, 
mounting steadily. The latest returns show that exclusive 
of the miners there were 1,638,600 unemployed. This 
was 8,858 more than in the previous week and 334,357 
more than a year ago. 

* BG x + 

In a letter to the Times of Wednesday Dr. Arthur 
Shadwell, who is an exeeedingly good judge and a very 
sympathetic and learned student of Labour affairs, says 
that there is a regular campaign among Labour leaders to 
advance their cause by deliberate and systematic vilifi- 
cation of the Prime Minister. The facts certainly fit in 
with the belief that there is such a campaign. What 
madness it all is! The present generation has known no 
better opportunity than there is now for the two sides in 
industry, with the benevolent help of the Government, to 
get together and carry on their affairs amicably for the 
enrichment of both. Neither side will ever have a better 
or wiser helper than Mr. Baldwin. The malice of a large 
part of Labour and the obscurantism of some employers 
provoke us to dismay. 

* * * 

The papers of last Saturday published a Declaration 
on the industrial situation by the Trades Union Congress 
which was extremely inopportune in manner and matter. 
The Declaration complains of determined attacks by the 
Government and the employers upon the trade union 
movement. Is that fair? Can anybody imagine a 
Prime Minister who has faced more difficulties in order 
to prove his sympathy with the trade union movement 
than Mr. Baldwin has faced? The Declaration goes on 
to accuse the Government of having abandoned the Coal 
Report. Yet, as we have seen, Mr. Baldwin is still 


urging the miners to accept it. 
* * * * 
Another illtimed outburst was that of Mr. W. Dobbie, 
the 


resident of the National Union of Railwaymen, on 


=a 


Monday. The N.U.R. has been holding its annual con- 
ference at Weymouth, and Mr. Dobbie used the occasion 
to call Mr. Baldwin “ our Pecksniffian Prime Minister ” 
who “ trotted out platitudes about peace ” when troops 
and ships of war were being moved to suppress the 
general strike. He accused “ that honest, peace-loving 
and simple British farmer, Mr. Baldwin,” of leaving no 
stone unturned to break the workers’ movement. If 
the typical British gentleman was a hypocrite, he said, 
then Mr. Baldwin was an English gentleman. Mr, 
Dobbie’s mischievous and insincere futilities, however, 
do not deserve much attention except as symptoms of 
calamitous leadership. 
* * * * 


A grotesque incident occurred in connexion with the 
reporting of the Conference. In spite of the sound advice 
of Mr. J. H. Thomas the Conference decided that only 
newspapers which were “trade union houses” should 
be allowed to report the proceedings. The reporters 
present, though they were themselves representing 
“trade union houses”? made a_ practical comment on 
this resolution by walking out of the hall. Trade 
unionists if they try to follow this line will discover that 
suppression of the Press will neither be received by the 
public with favour nor regarded as becoming in those 
who continually pay verbal homage to freedom of speech. 
Better counsels prevailed the next day when the reporters 
were “entreated to a peace” and invited to return on 
their own terms. 

* a x 

On Tuesday Mr. J. I. Thomas, who has done better for 
his clients than any other trade unionist leader, and has 
made the N.U.R. the richest Labour organization in the 
country, had once again to fight for his official life. Care- 
ful plans had evidently been made to smash him if pos- 
sible. Mr. Thomas, who spoke for an hour and a half, 
smote his opponents till they were sorry for themselves. 
There was no more effective thing in his speech than the 
passage which he kept till nearly the end, and in which 
he proved from documents that two or three of his prin- 
cipal critics had acted, not under the instructions of their 
branches, but under Communist dictation. In the end 
Mr. Thomas had the satisfaction of getting a vote of con- 
fidence by seventy-one votes to seven. We may con- 
gratulate the N.U.R. officials on the very clever secret 
service which is evidently maintained at Unity House. 

* * x * 

It will be remembered that the Conference of the 
Trade Union Executives at which the history of the 
general strike was to be threshed out was postponed 
in order to avoid drawing attention to the Labour split 
while the coal strike was still unsettled. Mr. John 
Bromley, secretary to the Associated Society of Loco- 
motive Engineers and Firemen, has, however, committed 
the indisecretion—a calculated one, we 
publishing in the Locomotive Journa’ the Report which 
was to have been submitted to the Conference by the 
Trades Union Congress. The Report is a 
indictment of the miners’ leaders, a history of the 
repeated but vain attempts of the T.U.C. to persuade 
the miners to listen to reason :— 


suppose-—-of 


merciless 


“It was recognized by the leaders of other Unions (says the 
Report) that some time or other the mining industry would have 
to be reorganized before it could continue to pay reasonable wages 
to the miners, and that it was time some different methods of 
arriving at that end were adopted than merely that of long strikes 
periodically with miserable wages in between, for that has only 
meant degradation to the miners. . . We suggest that to continue 
with that line of action was puerile and we say without hesitation 
that it is not leadership merely to stand by whilst hundreds and 
thousands of men and their families starve on a slogan.’ 

* * * * 


‘ 


The Report goes on to point out that this “ slogan ” 
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meant the immediate throwing out of work of some 
300,000 miners and that such a solution “ appears too 
awful for any trade union leaders to contemplate.” 
The miners are accused of bringing about “ the temporary 
smashing of trade unionism,” and the victimization of 
thousands of men who had tried to help them with 
the final result that the miners themselves are now 
likely to get worse terms than the T.U.C. could have 
obtained for them at the beginning. All this is a 
terrible indictment. And the worst of it is that it is 
true. Mr. Cook behaves like one mentally unhinged ; 
the fine and famous loyalty of the miners is abused, 
and the interests of every man and woman and child 
in the country are sacrificed by this Mad Mullah of the 
mines. 
* a * + 

The French Chamber, when we go to press, is engaged 
in a life and death debate. The ‘* two-headed ” Govern- 
ment of M. Briand and M. Caillaux must abide by the 
The signs are perhaps a little more hopeful 
The debate began on Tuesday, 


results. 
than when we last wrote. 
when M. Caillaux presented his proposals, and, of course, 
had much to say about the Experts’ Report. In order 
to understand the situation it is necessary to turn to 
this Report. It shows how grossly Frenchmen have 
been betrayed by the appearances of prosperity created 
by reckless inflation. The experts demand (just as the 
Coal Commission did here) that their Report shall be 
They say that 


* real” balancing 


accepted or rejected “as a whole.” 
confidence can be restored only by a 
of the Budget, by a “ real”? meeting of the obligations 
of the Treasury, by a final settlement of the external 
debts of France and by the establishment of a bank 
of issue with enough gold and suflicient foreign credits 
to guarantee its note circulation. 
* * 

The phrases about the “ real’ balancing of the Budget 
and the “real”? meeting of Treasury obligations cover 
a tragedy of make-believe. Not many days ago the 
French Government announced that the Budget had 
*“at last been balanced,” but the experts say that 
nothing of the has happened. and a half 
milliards are still required to balance the Budget for 
1926, and nearly five milliards to balance the Budget 
for 1927. Again, it 
the Treasury had a milliard in hand. Now the experts 
say that the 
instantly provided with fresh resources! 

* % * 


sort Two 


vas announced not long ago that 


Treasury cannot carry on unless it is 


M. Caillaux began his speech on Tuesday by saying 
that he agreed ‘ 


though he did not approve of their proposals for taxation. 


in the main” with the Experts’ Report, 
As the Treasury was unable to meet the eapital expendi- 
ture on the railways and the devastated areas, he felt 
that these obligations must be met not by taxation but 
by a loan. As for thought that he 
fairly look for an additional revenue of three milliards, 


taxation, he might 
In his opinion the high rates of Income Tax and death 
duties were defeating themselves and must be reduced. 
He proposed to simplify the system of taxation which 
was now so complicated that it was beyond the under- 
standing even of the officials. Ile would ask Parliament 
for ‘ full to make the alterations statutory. 
The improvements in the system ought to bring in two 
milliards, and he would rely upon getting one milliard 
from inereased railway tariffs and a new tax upon motor 


pow¢ rs r 


lorries, 
+ * * * 


The internal debt, he went on to say, amounted to 
three hundred milliards, of which a large proportion 


was of very short date. The two possible policies of 
meeting this internal debt were compulsory consolidation 
and slow liquidation. Compulsory consolidation meant 
further inflation, and he therefore rejected it. He fell 
back upon the proposal of the experts that there should 
be a bank of issue specially created to redeem the bonds. 
He recognized that credits could not be obtained from 
abroad unless concluded her debt settlements 
with America and Great Britain. Finally, he pointed out 
that though he expected the nation to discipline itself, 
and to submit to restrictions, all these things would 


France 


not be enough unless he was granted his “full powers ”’ of 
action. On Wednesday the debate became bitter; 


Mr. Caillaux’s “ full powers” and the proposed debt 


settlement with America were furiously attacked. The 
situation is desperate. One cannot even guess what is 


likely to happen if M. Caillaux’s warnings are not heeded. 
* * * * 

We regret to announce the death of M. Coué, whose 
curative formula became a fashion, a craze and a joke. 
Many men who started with no more psychological 
learning than M. Coué had would have become charlatans, 
but M. Coué was splendidly honest. He believed in his 
doctrine and he made others believe in it, to the great 
good of many. It is said that as a druggist he became 
much impressed by the power of imagination when 
he saw people cured by the wrong medicine. Building 
fact he developed his doctrine and 
** Every day in every way I grow 
better better.” His easy to 
accept, because he was to explain 
that he postulated no will power and no belief in the 
formula,” 


upwards from that 
perfected the formula 
was 


and methed 


always careful 
efficacy of his plan. “Simply repeat 
he would say, “and your imagination will do the rest. 
Laugh at my formula as much as you like—but repeat 
it!” All that M. Coué had to tell us was known before, 
Those 


my 


yet he did good because he was a good man. 
who met him will not easily forget this little French 
bourgeois who brimmed over with human kindness, 
* * * * 
It has been suggested to us that we should call attention 


to the small 
classified advertisements. In this way, it is thought, we 


rearrangement and development of our 
could help our readers who advertise in the Spectator. 
We act 
perfectly frank, when we help our advertisers we help 
The cost « 


Spectator is more than four times greater than before the 
i 5 


on the suggestion with readiness because, to be 


ourselves. f producing such a paper as the 


War and it is only by relying upon the revenue from 


advertisements that we can supply as much reading 


matter as we publish week by week. The more we get 
from advertisements the more shall we be able to expand 
and improve the Spectator. We are 
this matter and we do not pretend to be. 


inte rests of re cle rs 


not disinterested in 

Still, the 
and advertisers and of the Spectator 
itself are identical. 
could feel that while obtaining the 


Spe itator we 


It would be a pleasure to us if we 
means to improve the 
eivin 


were our readers an unusually good 


o 
opportunity of seliing what they have to offer—services, 
the work of their brains or their hands, the small posses- 
sions for which they no longer have any use, the products 
of their farms or their gardens, and so on, 


* * * % 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on; 
December 8rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) 
Wednesday 100 }j ; on Wednesday week 101; a year ago 
99}%. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 863; 
on Wednesday week 86} ; Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.} was on Wednesday 7533 ; on Wednesday weck 


"el. 
76 ts 5 


was on 


a year ago 87. 


a year ago 75 jj. 
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OF THE DAY 


CONSTITUTIONAL 
CANADA 


iw Parliamentary crisis in Canada raises not only 
. some very important political for the 
Dominions but may be making an interesting Consti- 
tutional precedent. It is purely with the Constitutional 
aspect of the matter that we desire to deal, eliminating 
all local and political issues and controversies. Before, 
however, we discuss these, we desire to say in the strongest 
possible way that there is one, and only one, wish in 
this country concerning the Canadian Constitutiona 
crisis, and that is that the people of the Dominion of 
Canada should decide this question for themselves. 


TOPICS 


THE CRISIS IN 


issues 


The British people have no desire and also no power 
to put any limits to the right of self-government exercised 
by the clectors of the Dominions. Jn the last resort, 
it is they, and no one else, who can say how they are to 
be governed and by what rules their Constitution is to be 
interpreted, That they will not wish to diverge from 
the precedents observed at Westminster is probable, 
but that the problem must be settled by them, and 
not by us, is obvious. Nothing but the extreme of 
party heat and zeal, and the desire to make clectoral 
points, could possibly persuade anyone that Lord Byng 
wants to make his 
usage prevail over the view of a majorily of the Canadian 
Again, no one not possessed by party passion 


personal view of Constitutional 


people. 
could for a moment suggest that Lord Byng, whether 
his action may in fact be right or wrong, constitutional 
or unconstitutional, is favouring one party at the expense 
of its rivals. Lord Byng, we are convineed, has done 
his best to interpret the Constitution according to the 
sound Democratic principle that the Will of the Majority 
must prevail. He found himself faced with the most 
difficult and doubtful point in our system, or indeed 
in any government— the 
problem of why, how, and when a Parliament should be 


system, of representative 
dissolved. 

The American Constitution meets the difficulty by 
short terms of clection and no dissolutions. In France, 
and in most Continental countries, there are elaborate 
conditions laid down for dissolving. With us the general 
rule is that Parliament is not to be dissolved if dissolution 
is against the wishes of the majority of the House of 
Commons. This rule may be said to be strongest 
immediately after a General Election, and weakest at 
the time when the statutory dissolution of Parliament 
after five years is approaching. But, though it is easy 
to lay down a rule of this kind, it is not always easy 
to apply it. The difliculty of defining, or rather ascer- 
taining, what is a majority great, 
When there are two well-defined parties in the State, 
a parliamentary majority is no doubt an ascertainable 
and fixed thing, but when there is a third party, and 
that third party is not in strict coalition with cither 
the Opposition or the Government, but hevers between 
them, what is a majority one day may be a minority 


is sometimes very 


the next! 

That is the condition which has been prevailing of 
late at Ottawa. Therefore, fact acted 
correctly or not, the sympathy of impartial and cool- 
headed people must be very largely with Lord Byng. 
We have net the slightest doubt that what he was trying 
to do was to see that the will of the majority—the 
vital principle prevail any 
resting not so much upon the Will of the 


whether he in 


Democratic should over 


arrangement 


Majority as upon a Parliamentary deal or an unstable 
political alliance. It may be remembered that when 
the Labour Ministry was first formed at Westminster 
the rights and duties of the Sovereign as regards the 
exercise of the prerogative of dissolution came much 
under discussion. In the course of that discussion we 
urged that in the matter of dissolution the Crown must 
act “ automatically ’ and by fixed rules, and thus avoid 
even the appearance of taking sides with any one party. 
The rules governing the automatic action of the Crown 
we held to be :— 

1. That the King’s Government must be carried on. 

2. That the King’s Government must have a majority 
in the House of Commons. 

3. That as a result of these premises Ministers cannot 
advise the King either to dissolve, or to take any 
other step, unless they have the confidence of a 
majority in the House of Commons. 

In other words, the Ministers, as and when they 
represent a majority of the representatives of the people, 
may ewercise the Royal Prerogative. But they are 
Ministers, possessed of any inherent and 
indefeasible right to Parliament. All they 
can do in order to procure a dissolution, if they think 
it ought to take place, is to tell the King or his repre- 
sentative that in the existing circumstances they cannot 
carry on the Government. On receiving this news, 
the King asks the grounds on which Ministers base 
their belief that they cannot carry on the Government. 
As a rule the answer is, “ Because, Sir, we have been 
defeated in the House of instead, 
they say, “ Because we think we could get a larger 
majority,” or “* Because we think it very likely that we 
shall be defeated if we postpone a dissolution,” the 
Sovereign is bound to answer, “‘ I cannot accept that 
as a proof that the Government cannot be carried on 
without a dissolution. In the first place, I must have* 
proof that in the present House of Commons there is 
nobody else but you who can form a Ministry. Other- 
wise, by giving you a dissolution merely because you 
I may be doing what is the one thing 


not, as 
dissolve 


Commons.” If, 


have asked for it, 
I have neither a moral nor a constitutional right to 
do—that is, acting against the wishes of a majority 
of the House of Commons. Suppose that, while we 
are discussing this problem, somebody in the House of 
Commons carries a resolution that it would be contrary 
to the interests of the nation and the true working of 
the Constitution if a 
such an event I should be placed in a very difficult 
cannot 


dissolution were granted. In 


and even dangerous position. I give a dis- 
solution to anybody who begins by telling me that he 
has lost the confidence of the House of Commons until 
I have inquired whether there is somebody else in 
Parliament who can carry on.” 

This, we take it, is what Lord Byng did in effect 
say. No doubt it may be alleged that as he had refused 
a dissolution to Mr. King, he ought to have warned 
Mr. Meighen that he would not give it to him. Possibly 
he may have done so; perhaps afterwards the force of 
circumstances proved too strong, and he discovered in 
the end that a dissolution was inevitable. In that case, 
it might perhaps have been better if Lord Byng had 
tricd-- though he may _ have failed— 
to get some group of neutral politicians cither to carry 
on the Government or at any rate to manage the dis- 
solution, and so avoid cven the appearance of giving 


done so—-and 


to one party what he had refused to the other. 

In any case, we can only end, as we began, by expressing 
our strong belief that Lord Byng by the action he has 
taken was not attempting to impose the will of himself, 
or of the Crown, or of anybody else, upon the Canadian 
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people, but was acting solely from what he regarded 
as the true constitutional view. 

Here comes in again the old difficulty. What is the 
true constitutional view? We believe we have suggested 
the right way of looking at the matter when we say 
that the action of the Sovereign must as far as possible 
be “ automatic” and in obedience, not to any personal 
view, but to certain fundamental rules. 


THE FASCIST STATE: A NEW 
PHASE 
[From A CorrEspoNDENT.} 


Wwe Fascism suddenly changed its programme 

of revolutionary Socialism to one of reactionary 
conservatism after the temporary occupation of the 
factories, an attempt it fully supported, many people 
dubbed Signor Mussolini an opportunist, gifted with a 
super-sensitive political flair. But although his programme 
turned a complete somersault his mentality and con- 
ception of government remained unchanged. Mussolini 
defines the State. “ There is nothing above it,”’ he says ; 
“a State is not a State—that is a sovereign State— 
Italy is 
strong enough to end the disorderly class defence which 
afflicts the world.” Here lies the vital spark of his 


theory of government: he means that classes themselves 


unless it be the judge in class disputes. 


are not to choose the way whereby to defend their own 
interests—an infallible State will defend those interests 
for them. 

Through the new 
has been able to put his theory into practice 


syndical legislation, Mussolini 


Article 13, which, in his opinion, is the crucial part of 


the law, deals with the institution of the labour tribunals 
for compulsory arbitration in all disputes arising in 


connexion with collective labour contracts, whether 


old or new ones. 
compromise in the original draft of the Bill was deleted 
by Mussolini. Especially in the matter of the labour 
tribunals the judgment was in no way to be a compromise 
“as in the system of arbitration in other countries ” ; 
and he laid down as the golden rule for the judges to 
follow that, while they were to be just to both Capital 
and Labour, they were, above all else, to safeguard the 
superior interests of production.” In discussing this 
aspect of the legislation in Parliament, Mussolini gave 
a very interesting account of the Russian system. He 
explained that the Soviets had rejected compulsory 
arbitration as the State shirked taking responsibility 
in labour disputes “ because capital, which had been 
shaken during the military period of Communism, would 
not feel tempted by further uncertain prospects—thus 
the new economic policy, set up with great intelligence 
and with much sense of reality by Lenin, would have 
finished in a noisy crash... . You will ask why we have 
shot further ahead than the Soviets ” ? 

In answering his own question, Mussolini pointed 
out that there was no necessity in Italy for Russian 
caution. Industry was thriving and his great object 
of protecting production would be achieved through 
the labour tribunals which will eliminate all strikes 
and lock-outs. ‘ Once having suffered from an unfavour- 
able verdict, people will be brought to their senses,” 
Mussolini remarked ; “ Article 13 can no more be evaded 
than the devil who, if he is thrown out of the door, 
re-enters by the window.” 

The new legislation showed a mechanism capable of 
being shifted either in favour of Capital or of Labour 
with a touch from the controlling hand, which caused 
some to tremble and others to hope. Even in December, 


Anything which had savoured of 


1925, it seemed as though Mussolini wished to conciliate 
Labour and might arrive at a species of State-Socialism. 
This was the triumphant era of “ integral syndicalism.” 
Corporations of the chief activities of the country, each 
corporation comprising syndicates of employers, employed 
and members of the free professions, were to form a 
great national organization, controlled by the State, 
but outside the State, and under the direction of Com, 
Rossoni. Suddenly Mussolini altered his course; he 
threw “ integral syndicalism * overboard, and the much 
vaunted Fascist organization of Com. Rossoni became 
associations de facto. By the law, employers, employed 
and members of the free professions are now to constitute 
three distinct and autonomous groups, and the fifteen 
national Confederations, to which they belong, are 
placed under a Ministry of Corporations with Mussolini 
as Minister. Only these national Confederations will 
have the legal right to represent the interests of Capital 
and Labour before the labour tribunals. 

Certainly the creation of a Ministry of Corporations 
is no mere bureaucratic adjunct, but forms a vital part 
of the Fascist State, since it incorporates within the 
State all the activities of the nation, and out of it will 
emanate, doubtless, the organization for the new 
assembly of categories which, it is believed, will replace 
the present system of parliamentary representation. 

Such have been the vagaries of Fascism that it ts 
impossible to predict whether this more pronounced 
orientation towards the right wing of Fascism will 
necessitate a radical alteration of the original syndical 
law. Some think it is inevitable. Certainly the ultra- 
nationalist elements have triumphed, and so decidedly 
has the pendulum swung towards capitalism and State 
deification that many Fascists, even Nationalists, confess 
a bitter disappointment in the syndical legislation and 
in the statutes regulating its application, 

Mussolini’s new turn has been welcomed by the indus- 
irials, who would infinitely rather be controlled by a 
Ministry than by Com. Rossoni, whose crude homilies on 
their misdeeds and his syndicalist activities among their 
workers were always resented. By means of the Ministry 
they will also be able to oversee and control, in their turn, 
categories of workers in all the chief towns of Italy. 
To say that industrialists, and employers in general, 
are jubilant would be to overstate their relief at having 
escaped a number of whirlpools during the last few 
years. They have never shown the slightest enthusiasm 
for the syndical legislation, and only accepted it with 
apparent cheerfulness because it was in the safe custody 
of Mussolini. As one of them remarked: ‘“ with 
Socialism at the helm the law would have to be altered 
at once.” 

Flying from the nightmare of Bolshevism, capitalists 
blindly followed the trail, under the Fascist flag and 
bludgeon, in search of the much invoked “ strong State,” 
but not one of them ever imagined that they would 
presently find themselves in the iron grip of Nationalist 
Soviets. Indeed, are they not themselves the petrified 
Atlases of that “ strong State ” 
when he made his pact with them directly after the 
evacuation of the factories? And some of his friends 
even say that Z/ Duce dreams of going down to history 
as “‘ the Lenin of Italy.” 


promised by Mussolini 
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THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 
By New MEMBER. 


FYXUHE darkness which shrouds the coal situation was 
intensified during the week, and the quite legitimate 
gamble in which the Government has been indulging 
now seems rather less likely to succeed. It is typical 
of the way in which the whole business has been handled 
from the start that at a critical moment when both 
sides were, or rather should have been, manoeuvring for 
position, they should each have perpetrated a first-class 
“ gaffe’ on the very same day. The folly of the Yorkshire 
owners could only have been excelled by a performance 
such as Mr. Bromley’s. Unionist members are busily 
engaged in procuring copies of his article on the T.U.C., 
which will be read out at meetings all over the country 
during the week-end. Thus do our opponents slay cach 
other, and save us Unionists from any temporary 
embarrassments that may occur from time to time. 

No one ever supposed that the T.U.C. had displayed 
anything but crass stupidity and a total lack of judgment. 
Everyone knows that opinion in the council was sharply 
divided on the main issue of the strike, and that, in the 
event, the workers were badly let down by leaders who 
were unworthy of the name. But there is a kind of public 
loyalty, especially in adversity, which is apparently 
either despised by, or beyond the capacity of, the Labour 
movement. It is, nevertheless, one of the few things that 
have made politics in this country both possible and 
tolerable. How childish to suppose that loyalty is of 
no practical value! To-day it is to be found only in the 
Unionist Party, and, in the opinion of many shrewd 
judges, is the factor most responsible for the position 
that party now holds. Long may it continue. In the 
meantime the position is causing considerable anxiety to 
Unionist members, and much sympathy is accorded to the 
Government which, confronted by the owners on the one 
hand and Mr. Cook on the other, has displayed a patience 
and a moderation that commands respectful admiration. 
It is not considered likely that the men will return to 
work on a large scale for some time to come. 

Mr. Wheatley has reappeared, and intervened with 
some effect in the Guardians debate. He is an incorrigible 
doctrinaire, and seldom correct in his theories, but he 
can be an interesting debater. Captain Macmillan put 
the case for the Government from the back benches in 
a specch of commendable lucidity and brevity, and Sir 
Kingsley Wood summed up in a manner which left nothing 
to be desired. He has proved himself to be one of the 
most efficient Ministers, and his knowledge of his subject 
is encyclopacdic. 

For the rest, the Finance Bill is now within sight of 
home. On Tuesday night there was a merry argument 
on the subject of Imperial Preference between Messrs. 
Churchill, Dalton, Haden Guest, and Wedgwood Benn, 
which was much appreciated by a fairly large audience. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer is at his best in these 
impromptu debates, and his easy command of language, 
with a wealth of epithet and image, increases as time 
goeson. Captain Benn scored well once when he observed 
that “ This is not a clause: it is nothing but a Primrose 
League manifesto.” Thus the days pass, Government 
stock now falling, now rising, and all the time Parliament 
is compelled to stand by and watch the two sets of 
impossibilists savaging each other while the country 
slowly bleeds. The end is not yet in sight. 
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A VISIT TO RUSSIA 


Il—AN INTERVIEW WITH RADEK 


By Rosert Boorusy, M.P. 


[Mr. Robert Boothby, the Unionist member for East Aberdeen. 
shire, visited Russia with three other Unionist M.P.s. They spent 
part of April and May, 1926, in Moscow and afterwards published a 
short statement recording their impressions which attracted a good 
deal of attention. Mr. Boothby has written for us three articles 
going into certain matters with more detail than was then possible. ] 


(* all the astonishing experiences we underwent in 

Moscow, the one which stands out most vividly 
in my mind was an interview one evening in the Kremlin 
with Radek. 

Radek (or Radek-Sobelsohn as Professor Sarolea 
prefers to call him) was Lenin’s right-hand man. In 
almost every extant photograph of the Dictator his 
grinning features may be observed somewhere in the 
background. As Director-General of Propaganda he 
was perhaps the third most important man in Russia, 
and at one period, in conjunction with Zinoviev, he 
shaped the policy of the Third International. Concen« 
trating his activities on the “eastern” front, Radek 
conducted with singular determination and consistency 
a violent campaign against Great Britain, which cul- 
minated in the now famous Congress of Baku, held in 
the summer of 1920. 

That Congress, which consisted of the most amazing 
polyglot riff-raff of the Oriental world, issued a manifesto 
in which the “ iniquities ” of British policy throughout 
the East were dwelt upon at considerable length. It 
purported to describe how we had “ transformed ” 
the millions of Indian workers into dumb beasts of burden, 
filled the prisons of Constantinople with Turkish 
** patriots ” and, in China, had exploited a population 
of three hundred millions by poisoning them with opium. 
As a piece of propaganda it was not bad, but the “ reso- 
lutions ”’ swearing undying hostility to British Imperialism 
and urging the peoples of the East to rise against their 
oppressors, ‘‘ that nest of sea and land-rovers,” were 
not unnaturally ineffective. It became painfully clear 
that the Congress of Baku, so far from achieving anything, 
had been in fact nothing more than a kind of jambore¢ 
with a considerable element of farce about it. 

It was therefore decided to direct attention 
again to the attainment of the social revolution in 
Europe, and this led to the downfall of Radek, whe 
advised against an attempt at a coup d état in Berlin 
in 1922, and is now considered to have been wrong! 

This much I knew as I walked up to the gates of the 
Kremlin, where a curious incident occurred. A young 
soldicr in uniform (he cannot have been more than 
seventeen) was leaning against the wall sobbing. I 
asked my interpreter what was the cause of this, for he 
looked wretched, and was told that he had walked 
twenty miles to see his leaders and was crying because 
he had been refused admittance to the Kremlin. From 
his gestures this appeared to be the truth of the matter 
and the incident is significant as illustrating the irritation 
which one came across quite frequently at the aloofness 
of the Commissars. I put this point to one of them 
at a later stage, and he replied, somewhat conclusively, 
that, if he saw every soldier who demanded an inter: 
view, he wouldn’t have much time for work. 

After the usual botheration over passes, were 
admitted by the sentries who guard the entrances to 
the Kremlin with fixed bayonets by day and night, 
crossed the drawbridge, and entered the Bolshevik 
Holy of Holies. The residences of the Soviet leaders 
are the long low white houses which were once occupied 


once 


we 
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by the officials of the Imperial Court. I was conducted 
at once to Radek’s apartments, which closely resembled 
those of a senior don at Oxford. He emerged out of a 
litter of books and papers, a remarkable figure. 

Radek is a Jew, but he does not look it. Aged about 
forty, he is small and thin, wears large spectacles and 
has a curious fringe of beard which gives him an extra- 
* Allow me to congratulate you 
on your courage in coming to the country where we 
he remarked genially, sweeping me 
into an armchair and handing me a cigar. 


ordinary appearance. 
young,” 


eat our 


Then began a séance which seems in retrospect to have 
been even stranger than it appeared at the time. Pacing 


up and down the room, and puffing large clouds of 


smoke from his cigar, Radek held forth for the best 
part of an hour upon every conceivable aspect of world 
politics. He spoke English with an accent, but with 
great fluency, and at a speed that took one’s breath 
away—and fortunately his now and then—for it was the 
only thing that made him pause for a second. Occa- 
sionally he would abandon his pacing and sink into an 
armchair, brandishing a forefinger in my face in order 
to emphasize a particular point. I confined myself to 
suggesting subjects (there were none upon which he was 
prepared to express a discursive and dogmatic 
intervals from one to 


not 
opinion) and shunting him at 
another. 

He began about England, and maintained that ‘* Bald. 
With 


was prepared to agree, and listened 


win is grossly underestimated as a world-force.” 
this 
complacently enough while he propounded his theory 
that the Prime Minister, having grasped some of the 


assertion I 


fundamentals of modern industrial evolution, was one of 
the few men capable of steering Great Britain through 
the next ten years of industrial tension without 
** He is a realist,’ declared Radek, but added 
” with 


cata- 
strophe. 
that he might be stultified by the “ reactionaries 
whom he had surrounded himself. 

Upon Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, on the other hand, he 
heaped scorn. He 
theorist ”» who would never do anything but hold things 
This was too much, from one who is notoriously 


was an “old-fashioned doctrinaire 
up. 
the most rigid of a gang of doctrinaire theorists such as 
the world has never seen! But before I could protest 
Radek was on to India, which he considered we ‘ ought 
now to hold for the next fifty years.”” He put this down 
largely to Lord Reading who was “ shrewd enough never 
to take decisions” and added that Lord Lloyd, whom 
he calmly designated as Lord Irwin’s successor, should 
do very well both in Egypt and India. 

It is interesting to speculate as to the sources of Radek’s 
information upon the subject of Lord Lloyd, concerning 
whose ability he was most emphatic. I asked him if 
he realized that if we left India to-morrow the whole 
country would speedily be reduced to chaos and shambles, 
owing to religious dissensions alone, quite apart from other 
causes. For answer he gazed out of the window, observ- 
ing “‘ Some people think the British have taken very good 
care to foment such dissensions.” 

Anxious to avoid argument I murmured something 
about China, and he at once broke into an excited dis- 
sertation upon the folly of British policy in the Far 
East. As soon as Germany had been deprived of her 
rights as a Treaty Power at Versailles, we should have 
As it was, Germany was 
ar aS we are concerned,” 


renounced our rights also. 
capturing the trade. “ As 
he said, ‘“‘ we shall not cease to propound our policy. 
It is China for the Chinese. We ask no special rights for 
If they go there they must submit to 
We think you have no right to 


our subjects. 
Chinese jurisdiction. 


impose the terms you do upon the Chinese people and 
shall continue to say so.” 

It was tempting to point out that Chinese jurisdiction 
could hardly fail to be preferable to the Soviet variety, 
but the subject had already led him into the delicate 
field of propaganda, which he maintained (they all did) 
was conducted solely by the Third International. The 
Soviet Government would readily give undertakings 
with regard to the British Empire, including India. And 
as far as the Commintern was concerned they would be 
only too delighted to sce it transfeired to London “ if 
Sir Joynson Hicks would permit this.” 

After discoursing at the 
subject of Anglo-Sovict relations, security for loans, and 
so forth, he concluded by recounting the problems of 
Great Britain to-day as they appeared to him. His 
ideas were novel and The Washington 
Conference was, he maintained, a turning-point in our 
Before that Conference we have 
joined Europe in an economic alliance against the United 
States, and in the Far East have co-operated effectively 
with Japan, also against the States, and for the exploita- 
tion of China. This policy he thought might have been 
successful. Europe with our might have 
freed herself from the death-grip of American finance, 
and have undercut the States in the markets of the world. 
Dominion pressure put a stop to all this, forcing a break 
with Japan and co-operation with the United States 
interests. It 
whether this new policy was worth while. 


considerable length upon 


interesting. 


destinies. might 


assistance 


against our own remained to be seen 
** One thing,” 
he said, ‘* you will have to come to sooner or later is 
Protection. In the organization of 
the world, Protection in some form is your only hope.” 

Darkness began to fall and I rose to go. The tables 
in the room were covered with English newspapers. 
“T read them to my Chinese students,” said Radek 
gleefully (he is head of the Oriental University). ‘‘ Some 
of them are better than any anti-British propaganda.” 
The thought of him laboriously translating the Morning 
Post to a number of Bolshevik-Chinese was entertaining. 
Mr. Gwynne would surely be delighted. 

“What problems your people have!” were his final 
words. ‘“‘ Your Imperial problem alone is vast in its 
scope and complexity. There is only one body of men 
in the world who will find themselves confronted by 
harder tasks during the present century than we have 
here—and that is the British Cabinet.” 

Walking back to the hotel I found it difficult to believe 
that the little man who had talked so glibly and so 
eagerly, ranging over the whole field of politics, had been 
intimately associated all his work of 
destruction and of terror. Superficial, and slipshod in 
much of his thinking, Radek is obviously possessed of an 
intelligence of no ordinary calibre. In addition to his 
University work he directs the activities of the Soviet 
Press, and is still consulted by the Government on 
matters of foreign policy, acting as a kind of Intelligence 
Officer. 

I met him once again in the Kremlin just before we 
left Moscow, and after the general strike had broken 
‘“‘ If you are a serious student of politics you 
he cried. ‘* It is more interest- 
ing now there than here. But make no mistake this is 
not a revolutionary movement. It is simply a wage 
dispute. And I have instructed our Press to keep calm.” 

Reading the descriptions of the strike in the Soviet 
newspapers—especially those relating to the departure 
of the bourgeoisie in battleships—I wondered what would 
have happened if Radek had refrained from tendering 
them such soothing advice. 

Imagination boggles at the thought, 


present economic 


with Lenin in 


out here. 
should go home at once,” 
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THE ROYAL TOURNAMENT 
A UREA was late for the dress-rehearsal at Olympia, 


of course. How could one remember it took 
twenty minutes to get there? Besides, she thought it 
began at three o'clock, so she was really rather early. 
Two buglers in cloth-of-gold, resplendent against the 
black satin of their horses, sounded a fanfare as we 
entered. The 10th Hussars, that famous regiment 
that led “ Vivian’s” Brigade at Waterloo, and have 
since been leaders in many a hard fought field, including 
the polo field, were delighting the audience with a musical 
ride. In single file, half-sections, sections, they pivoted 
and wheeled and twisted: then formed into troop and 
charged. Next came the musketeers and pikemen of 
the Restoration, marching to “ Mars, his Triumph,” 
tall blue pikemen in the centre, red musketeers in the 
van and rear, all whiskered and be-wigged. They formed 
up facing us, to the flourish of the colours, and a gallant 
ona white horse, plumed and debonair like Charles I., and 
escorted by a licutenant and a lancer, took the salute. 


There was some mediaeval drill after this, a little 


slow perhaps, and Aurea began to glance at the 
a) Db 
programme. “It says ‘Take Bovril at intervals,’ 


but if we had another charge ——.” At that moment 
the apparently languid men with blunderbusses dis- 
charged an earth-shaking volley. Aurea jumped, and 
so did the white horse, whose rider was at the moment 
dofling his plumed hat. “Those guardsmen in the 
front rank of the pikes look pretty in wigs,” she said. 

Men now rushed in with hurdles and brushwood 
jumps. The Weedon Equitation School cantered in 
and showed us that horsemanship is well taught in the 
Army. “ Isn’t that iron grey clever? Oh, he’s refused 
the wire. Well, that shows his cleverness. Only a 
fool horse—look, they’re sliding down that hill-side ! ” 

Whips over withers, “O” Battery, R.H.A., rode 
into the arena, everything glittering in the way only 
gunners can make chains and buckles gleam. The 
enthusiasm of the crowd boiled over during the musical 
drive, and the applause sounded like a cloudburst in the 
tropics. Then came white gymnasts, hefty men _ in 
singlets who stood like Hercules at attention and sprang 
like Mercury into the double. ‘* Wouldn’t those physical 
jerks do these old gentlemen good!” exclaimed Aurea, 
irreverently surveying the Press stand. 

The trick riding of the 17th/21st Lancers goes with a 
bang from start to finish, as becomes the regiment. 
Yellow robed sheikhs dashed at tent-pegs with a full- 
throated cry of “ Allah,” men stood on their heads 
as they galloped by, picked up handkerchiefs in their 
teeth, shot off the helmet of a comic child constable, 
drove a lance between a clown’s legs. A_ beautiful 
chestnut horse sat down on its haunches as if it really 
enjoyed it. Then came the Army Service Corps display, 
and anyone who has ever driven a tandem will envy 
them some of their couples. ‘ What do you call tails 
done in such a lovely way? Banged and swished ? 
I wish my hairdresser took lessons from the A.S.C. 
There’s a bay mare that’s had hers bobbed!” 

The final thrill was a frontier tight, but there is no 
space to tell of the dragon transport tanks which 
whirred into the arena, the bombs that made our hair 
bristle, the cleven-ton tank that clanged over a bridge 
aud dashed vertiginously up the enemy’s hillside. ‘“* My 
money's on the poor what’s-their-names,” Aurea 
“but it’s a ripsnorting, red-blooded 


said 
unpatriotically, 


wow !” 


show —a 
“Jf you talk American again,” I said, “‘ I shall lead 
. f=) > > 


I, Y.-B. 


you away to a chocolate malted milk.” 


SKYLARKS AT HENDON 


FYNHIRTY acres or so for a stage and the whole firmament 

of heaven for a back-cloth, what a chance, I 
thought, for the dramatist, and then I fell to thinking of 
luncheon. The R.A.F. annual display at Hendon has now 
become so popular, so much an important social event, 
that one’s first difficulty is to get into the ground, then to 
find sustenance, then a chair and finally (greatest difficulty 
of all) to get out again. 

It is estimated that 100,000 people were at Hendon on 
Saturday, and if this figure, which does not include R.A.F, 
or police forces, is correct, the Air Force charities, for 
whose benefit the display is held, will be deservedly 
helped to a considerable extent. The King and Queen 
arrived during the afternoon ; King Sun, in grilling mood, 
was with us all day; the Diplomatic Corps was present 
in foree—with the Air Attachés, one may suspect, urbane 
but vigilant. I caught sight of a well-known German 
flying officer whom I had come across when he 
I noticed, too, a remarkable 


was a 
prisoner during the War. 
number of Japanese spectators. 
additionally graced by the presence of 250 members otf 
Parliament and their ladies. If these gentlemen hoped to 
get away from hot air, they must have been disappointed, 
although they were given a special enclosure flanked by 
pleasant box trees and various other facilities which the 
rest of us, while we sweltered in the crowd, sorely envied, 
Was this flaunted luxury, I wondered, a subtle move on 
the part of the Air Ministry to safeguard the acceptance 
of the Air Estimates ? For my part, I can see no reason 
why members of Parliament should not have had to look 
for seats like the rest of us. Looking for seats, is, after all, 
their job. 

The traffic arrangements outside the flying ground were 
admirable and, as usual, a great tribute to the courtesy, 
Inside there was a 


The pro eedings were 


humour, and efficiency of the police. 
good deal of chaos. I suggest to the authorities that the 
deployment of 5,000 motor-cars to either side of a narrow 
road used for both entrance and egress is a diverting 
pastime, but, as a “ practical proposition,” beyond the 
ingenuity of the human mind. The R.A.F. is accustomed 
to do things in the grand manner. The acroplane petrol 
bill alone for the afternoon must have cost a small fortune, 
to be provided for, presumably, out of the taxpayer's 
pocket. The taxpayers who were at Hendon on Saturday, 
driving their own cars, would stand, I think, for the 
construction of an extra cinder track to save hours of 
irritating delay. 

The aerial display itself was magnificent, a noble epic 
of daring. I can only speak as an ignorant layman on 
the technical side of flying. From the point of enjoyment, 
I think the display suffers from a certain sameness, a 
certain aloofness and that absence of personality without 
which a great sporting carnival is never wholly satis- 
factory. The machines seem so far away, except when 
they perform spectacular dives over the heads of the 
people in the enclosures, when they seem too near. From 
a distance the untrained eye cannot make out a Bristol- 
Jupiter from a Siddeley-Jaguar. One can only reflect 
upon their jolly names. The men in the driving seats 
—-heroes all---are merely names to the average spectator 
and for the most part one cannot see them. The giant 
birds rest contemptuously in the paddock. Without 
passes and a varicty of formalities one cannot view them 
at close quarters. 

These disappointments are merely my impressions. 
They are in no way intended as criticisms of the manage- 
ment of the programme. They are, perhaps, inevitable. 
Nothing, however, could have been more thrilling or 
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air-ride of nine 
I thought of the 


more beautiful than the combined 
squadrons, all in perfect formation. 


Valkyrie maidens symbolized in terms of modern 
machinery. Some amusing and _ terrifying machines 


appeared in a parade of new and experimental models, 
There was a terrible bomber which made me shudder 
for the sanity civilization ; but the 
dark cloud passed and a curious ’plane with wings like 
a bat hovered above us, the sort of toy one would like to 


possess to sail gently over one’s garden in the cool of 


and safety of 


how the tomatoes were doing. 


E. S. A. 


the evening to sce 
THE AMERICANS EXCEL 
AT GOLF ? 


By Bernarp Darwin. 


WHY DO 


5 igen first answer I feel inclined to give to the question 

set me is that the Americans can generally beat 
us at any game if they put their minds to it. But this 
does not get us much further, and so I find myself involved 


in a whole series of questions, something in the style of 


Mr. Chadband. ‘ But why can they beat us, my friends ? ”’ 
I go on “let us in a spirit of love enquire.” Because 
they take more trouble. And why do they take more 
trouble?) To that I am inclined to answer, because they 
are not ashamed to do so. 

The Briton is as keen as need be to win, but he is afraid 
He thinks that he may 


And so before he goes 


of seeming to try too hard to win. 
be considered “ unsportsmanlike.” 
out to wrestle with some recalcitrant club or learn some 
new stroke, he looks anxiously round to see that there is 
no lurking and derisive observer in the gorse bushes. The 
American is entirely free from this kind of false shame. 
Ile keen. He 
assiduously and in public, sending his caddie out into the 
long field and hitting ball after ball to him. He is not 


afraid of asking advice as to how to strengthen any 


never pretends not to be practises 


part icular weakness. 
He is 


said to take his games “ too seriously,” but that is hardly 


mind seems to me the more reasonable of the two. 


fair. The words imply that he is a dour, gloomy, unpleasant 
adversary, but nothing could be further from the truth. 
In fact his golfing manners might be a model for anyone. 
He is, on the whole, a more cheerful player than the 
Briton. Certainly he has the gift of ferocious concentra- 
tion when he is actually hitting the ball, but he seems to 
possess a natural gift, which he has cultivated for all it is 
worth, of “ letting up” the strokes. He will 
make a small joke to his friend who is looking on, and then 
and 


between 


If he treats a game as work 


ys 
gain. £ 


he does what every intelligent man does 


back to business a 
perhaps he may 
and gets a great deal of pleasure out of his work. 

I have said that the American trouble. 
That is not quite the stock British way of expressing it. 
What we 


This again is not quite fair nor is it, 


takes more 


* specializes 
I think, 
It implies that all our best golfers are 


are disposed to say is that he 
more.” 
quite honest. 
constantly playing and playing well all sorts of other 
the Americans 
wholly to golf. Of this year’s American Walker Cup 
team Mr. Sweetser, I believe, ran the quarter for Yale ; 
Mr. Gardner at one time held the pole jumping record 
of the world; he still holds the University record and 
has been, if he is not still, one of the best racket players 
in America. I am not that 
better than that. They may be wonderful all 
athletes, but if so but little of their fame has reached me, 
unless indeed it be the fame of my friend, Mr. Cyril 
And Mr, Tolley has so command- 


games, whereas give themselves up 


aware our team can do 


round 


Tolicy, at lawn tennis. 


And I confess that his frame of 


ing a personality that if he were to play a casual game of 
tiddlywinks eager little reporters would telephone the 
fact to the evening papers. We really are rather humbugs 
in this matter of “ specialization.” 

This much, I think, is true, that the American golfer 
begins his specialization at a tenderer age than ours do. 
We begin our golf as boys, but we are not educated in 
it. I imagine that the American boy plays other games 
besides golf just as we do, but his father takes care 
that he should have some coaching in golf. Thus he 
is taught at the most important time when (and I 
back to Mr. Chadband) he is “capable of 


receiving the lessons of wisdom” because he is “ not 


come 


a stick, or a staff, or a stock, or a stone, or a post, 
or a pillar,” but a “ soaring human boy,” flexible and 
imitative as a monkey. As a result he acquires a 
method that will stand by him in evil times as well as 
in good. Somebody, who has done not a little towards 
undermining his country’s golf, once coined the famous 
phrase which describes putting as an inspiration. To-day 
many of our golfers are largely dependent on inspiration 
not only for their putting but for the whole of their game, 
whereas exactly the opposite is true of the Americans. 

It has been noticeable during the last few years that 
a distinctively American style has arisen. A competent 
generally tell an American golfer at 
The feet close together, 
the waggle ruthlessly shorn of all its ancient, florid beauty, 


observer could 


several hundred yards rarige. 
the leisurely back swing with the very free turn of the 
these are some of the component features of a 
characteristic and unmistakable whole. I do not want 
to be technical, I not the abstruse 


question whether that lithe body movement is the out- 


body 


too will discuss 


ward and visible sign of the inward and spiritual grace 
of beginning the swing with the hips as preached by 
Mr. H. D. Gillies. 
fact that these young Americans practise the good old- 
They eO slow back, 
they follow through, and above all they make of the 
The best of them 


all, the best maker of golfing strekes in the world to-day, 


I will, however, point out the simpler 
fashioned copy-book golling virtues. 

golling shot a swing rather than a hit. 
Mr. Bobby Jones, is essentially a swinger with all his 


clubs. At that there are 


many golfers in many back gardens trving to cultivate 


this moment I have no doubt 
the perfectly rhythmical movement of our new Open 
Champion and wondering in trembling hope whether they 
It will almost 
for Mr. Jones is a genius who only 


have found out something of his secret. 
certainly elude them, 
arises once in a game-playing generation, but it will do 


them good to try. Fas est, &e., we have c rtainly 
something to learn from the golfers of America. 
1pmDngey > 
SPECTABILIA 
Tut 150th anniversary of the founding of a nation 
is a great occasion in the life of any people, and its 
citizens are entitled to rejoice, but when that nation 
happens to be thre I nited States the event has w rid wide 
importance. Even the most far-seeing of the Founders 
of the American Republic cannot have d ned of the 


progress which the United States have mad 150 vears 

progress which has been especially rapid in the last 
half-century. In 1870 the population of the United States 
was under 30,000,000, or practically equal to that of 
Italy to-day. world like 
the material development of the United States during 


1 


There has been nothing in tl 
the last fifty years. Never before has such a large number 
of human beings attained such a high level of prosperity. 
As the Washington the Observer 
remarks, * to create wealth is not an uncommon achieve- 
has 


( orrespondent of 


ment, but America’s unique achievement is that it 
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democratized wealth.”” But those who imagine that the 
extraordinary prosperity of America implies a materialistic 
outlook are sadly in error. There is materialism and 
plenty of it in America, but in no country is a greater 
value attached to ideals. The example set by the rich 
men of America in endowing education and the arts 
gives wonderful promise for the future. 
* * * * 

On the 150th anniversary of the founding of the 
United States we Britons can join in the universal 
chorus of congratulation to the North-American Republic 
without reserve. Our joy is only increased when we recall 
the fact that nearly all the great names in American 
history were of British descent—Washington, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, Lincoln. What a list 
they make! In all the pages of history there has been 
no greater achievement than the turning of thirteen 
disunited colonies into a great nation—an achievement 
which was performed for the most part by people from 
this island. For let us recall, as we are entitled to recall, 
the fact with pride that at the time of the Revolution 
ninety per cent. of the American population was of 
British birth or descent. 

x * * 

I had the privilege of hearing Sir Jagadis Bose deliver 
his lecture on “* The Unvoiced Life ” at the Royal Society 
of Arts on Wednesday, an occasion which I shall not 
forget. Sir Jagadis Bose has discovered that a plant 
may be sometimes ten times more sensitive than a 
human being; that it has a gigantic range of perception, 
immeasurably greater than the human power of vision ; 
that a plant may even have a sixth sense. He has 
invented machinery by means of which the * pulse of 
response ” of a living, throbbing plant, when it is sub- 
jected to a shock, can be recorded on a diagram. But 
this is not all—he has also discovered that plants can 
sleep and that they possess the quality of devotion. 
No one can listen to Sir Jagadis without being impressed 
by the grandeur and nobility of his outlook. 

2 * * * 

Probably the oldest reader of the Spectator is the Hon. 
Kathleen Plunket, who will be 106 years of age next 
November, and is thus cight years older than this journal. 
She has been a regular subscriber for the last half-century. 
She remembers sitting on Sir Walter Scott’s knee in 1824 
when he visited Ircland, at the time that the then Lord 
Plunket May she long continue 
to read the Spectator. 

“« 


was Lord Chancellor. 


* * * 

The Sulgrave Manor Board, which is the sole authority 
for the maintenance, care and control of Sulgrave Manor, 
has been reorganized under the capable chairmanship 
of Lord Lee of Fareham. I am told that the number of 
overseas visitors visiting Sulgrave is steadily increasing. 
There are few attractive old-world shrines than 
Sulgrave Manor, the ancestral home of the Washington 
family in England, dating from 1539. Not the least 
pleasing feature is Ue old English village of thatched houses. 

* * * * 

The Bulletin of the 1820 Memorial Settlers’ Association 
shows what cxcellent results can be achieved when a 
migration agency of this kind is organized by people 
with the necessary local knowledge. Since its establish- 
in 1921 the with 1,500 
persons. Of this total 212 are withdrawals, including 
those who have returned to England. The net result 
of the society's efforts has been an addition to the 
thirteen hundred 
balance 


more 


ment society has dealt over 


population of South Africa of 2,236 ; 
of this number being actual settlers, and the 
their wives and their children. <A feature of ‘the scheme 
is that the would-be settler is first of all placed with 
a farmer on the spot for tuition, 


By degrees we are realizing that it is not enough 
merely to ship a man across the seas. The essential 
point is to give him at the outset training under qualified 
teachers in the new conditions. Some preliminary 
training could undoubtedly be given in this country, 
This was a point which was dealt with in the recently 
published Report of the Oversea Settlement Committee 
for the year 1925; reference is made to the two resi- 
dential centres for training men for agricultural work 
which the Ministry of Labour has opened at Claydon, 
near Ipswich, and at Weeting Park, near Brandon. 
These two centres will be capable of training four hundred 
men in due Here young men from the ages 
of nineteen to twenty-five are being trained in mixed 


course, 


farming, milking, ploughing, care of stock, timbering, 
carpentering, fencing, repairs to farm vehicles and 


implements and rough bricklaying. If young townsfolk 
with sufficient grit went through such a course before 
leaving Great Britain their chances of success in the 
Dominions would be greatly increased. I should like 
to see a hundred similar institutions established through- 
out the country. Surely a much more satisfactory 
way of spending money than on the non-productive 
* dole.” 
TANTUM. 


THE THEATRE 
TURGENEV AND GEORGE 


[A Montu tn THE Counrry. By IvAn TURGENEY. 
THEATRE. | 


SAND 


ROYALTY 


Tue French have been celebrating the cinquantenaire of 
George Sand, who died in 1876. Perhaps by way of indirect 
homage to the good lady of Nohant, Turgenev’s comedy, 
A Month in the Country, has been disinterred for London, 
and represented in the costumes of Louis Philippe. It cannot 
be inaccurate, surely, to deteet the influence of ** Maman” 
Sand in this production. Did not Turgeney admire her ? 
Did he not consort with her at the celebrated Magny dinners, 
where so many of her superiors in literature—Flaubert, the 
Goncourts, Renan, Sainte-Beuve—met to treat her as an 
equal 2? With the lyrical prose of innumerable Indianas and 
Lélias and Meuprats ringing in his ears, with something of 
their raving, amorous psychology clinging to his mind, the 
gentle Ivan would go home and would plant upon the infinite 
leisures of a Russian estate the typical lingering lovers of 
Mother Sand. 

Ile would take his time about it. © Me would be in no hurry. 
In the early ‘forties of the last century one had leisure to fall 
One did it with eloquent hesitations ; talking a 
being suspected, very 


in love. 
great deal about it, day after day ; 
slowly, by others. Very slowly, one was consumed by secret 
grief. The women, bearing the marks of it on tearful faces, 
were, however, able to pretext headaches ; and sometimes the 
men, who hung about all day doing absolutely nothing, be- 
lieved them. But there would nearly always be some perfect 
gentleman who would know better. Here, he is “ a friend of 
the family,” played with a remarkable accent by Mr. Boris 
Ranevsky. He hangs about reading Monle Cristo to the wife 
of the rich landowner, Islaev. Why does he read her Monte 
Cristo 2 Beeause, of course, he is in love with her. And 
is she in love with him? For that was all that mattered in the 
days of romantic maunderings—who was in love with whom, 
and who requited somebody else’s passion, and who, on the 
contrary, got left out (like poor Alfred de Musset catching 
sight of Pagello in the mirror at Venice), and who in conse- 


quence was in despair and ran away heartbroken. No: the 
heroine, whatever her name was--it happens to be Natalia 
here--never loved the secure, the devoted friend. Natalia 


was in love with a mere youth, the student tutor, who came 
to spend a month in the country for the educational benefit 
of her ward, Viera, who was in love with him, though he didn’t 
appear to be much in love with her. Thus, each being in 
love with the wrong person, almost all had at the end to run 
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as the rich landowner put it, with a 
stroke of enlivening humour. The men ran away and the 
women wept and were credited with headaches. So it went 
cn interminably ; and as it goes on, at great length, at the 
Royalty there is undeniably a faint charm, as of the ‘“ keep- 
sake,” emerging from its diluted sentimentality. And there 
are a few exquisite moments, a few scenes that move us by 
virtue of the restraint in Turgenev’s methods. One watches 
the gentle poses of Miss Gillian Scaife as Natalia, one admires 
the sincerity of Miss Natalie Moya’s Viera, one laughs (with 
moments of boredom) at the amazingly talkative local doctor 
of Mr. Michael Sherbrooke, and one says: ‘* How pleasant to 
be alive in the early ‘forties—hungry for love, as for corn!” 
Do not let us regret it! It wasn’t really a bit like that. 
Thet was only Mother Sand. If you want to know wiat it 
was really like, put down Mauprat and take up L’ Education 
Sentimentale. And then it will be time, if you are shaken by 
this Month in the Country into a doubt about the merit of 
Turgeneyv, to turn once more, enquiringly, rather severely, to 
Father and Children, A Sportsman’s Sketches and Virgin Soil. 
R. J. 


away “ like partridges,” 


MUSIC 
COVENT GARDEN 
“ FALSTAFF ” 


Tur two months season arranged by the London Opera 
Syndicate at Covent Garden was brought to a brilliant close 
on July 2nd with a performance of Verdi's Falstaff—an 
admirable choice for a last night. This finely-spun music is 
a revel from beginning to end. The gaicty is never forced, 
and theré is no conscious contriving of effects. The result is 
that the fun is not so much fast and furious as continuous and 
The subject of Falstaff in sad decline is a great test 
for a musician. It has been objected that Verdi has divested 
the old rogue of all his essential Englishry. But surely this was 
The dramatic Falstaff and the operatic Falstaff can- 
As soon as you call upon a 


OPERA 


gentle. 


inevitable. 
not possibly keep house together. 
creature of debauch and bulk to tune his merry note to the 
manner and temperament of bel canto you are reduced to the 
The mastery of Verdi lies in this—that he 
us (an English audience) with a figure which 
almost a national symbol, that he dares 
figure with all the and graces of the 
light Italian style, and still can persuade us against 
our better judgment. We can only cry in amazement : 
“ Oh, Falstaff, how thou art translated !” 

Mariano Stabile was a great success in the title réle. It 
has been said (by Mr. Ernest Newman, I think) that his voice 
There you have another of the so-called 
problems of opera. Would you have the singer sacrifice 
good form (7.e., good tone) or good character ? For my part 
Stabile’s beautiful singing did not worry me so much as his 
slender and shapely legs, which were altogether out of keeping 
with the rest of the make-up. Basin. MAINE, 


absurd. 
confronts 
has become 


to adorn the airs 


was too youthful. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM EAST AFRICA 


[To the Editor of the Sevcrxror.| 


Sir,—We in East Africa make no apology for ourselves, 
or for bringing our problems before those at Home. We 
are the youngest members of the Family of the British 


Empire, but, like other youngsters, very much alive and 
very much in earnest. Perhaps we have “ growing pains,” 
and perhaps our problems, bulking big as they are to us, 
seem small to those at Home. But the young need continual 
interest and encouragement from the grown-ups, while any 
backward slip in youth means a more permanent hurt than 
in adult life, for it hinders real growth. 

Wembley brought you something about us, 
and the recent visits of the Parliamentary Commission and 
the Phelps-Stokes both 


helped us out here and brought some of our problems before 


before 


Commission on Education have 


you, 


One wonders, however, how much you appreciate, in a 
proper perspective, the immense changes made in very recent 
years in these enormous territories for which our Empire 
has assumed the responsibility. Fifty years ago the map 
was mostly a blank, filled in with a few rough guesses. The 
writer has seen, in active work to-day, a man left behind in 
the country by Stanley, the discoverer of the snow-capped 
Rowenzori, or ‘“ Mountains of the Moon,” ‘To-day, in 
contrast to that time, in the working life-time of a living man, 
there are constant visits from tourists, to see those almost 
legendary mountains, going up a first-class motor road from 
Lake Victoria. 

We have our difficulties. The great influx of white settlers 
into Kenya since the War has brought many problems, not 
the least of which is a shortage of labour for the new industries 
of those settlers. Tanganyika has endless possibilities, 
but is stopped in the march for lack of railways. A serious 
fall in the price of cotton might precipitate the wonderfully 
prosperous Protectorate of Uganda into an altogether different 
Sleeping sickness continues its ravages. The 
medical services—both of the Missions, who were the pioneers 
by decades, and of the Governments—need largely augment- 
ing if the truly appalling amount of sickness and disease, 
among the natives is to be fought successfully and a healthy, 
strong race, the foundation of all industries, is to be secured. 

Internally, Kenya is perturbed over a controversy about 
a large loan, for internal uses, some of which are criticized 
as extravagant. ‘Then there is a proposal for a Kenya 
C.O.P.E.C. (on the Birmingham model), while the medical 
service is moved over the new Regulations which constitute 
it is alleged, a breach of faith with serving doctors. Education 


position. 


is being strenuously pushed forward. 

Uganda has advanced in wealth too quickly, perhaps, 
but the smaller price paid for cotton this season has shown 
the wisdom of the Treasury in keeping a large surplus as a 
reserve. This reserve now stands at over a million sterling, 
and will shortly reach a figure which will enable the Pro- 
tectorate services to be maintained if the whole cotton crop 
(the main source of wealth and revenue) were to fail two or 
even three years running. The natives are quite literally 
clamouring for education, and the new Director of Education 
has quickly got going on an extremely fine scheme, covering 
the whole country. For too long education has been almost 
entirely the work of the Missionaries, who have done such 
wonderful work with such small resources. 

With the sudden growth of wealth among the natives there 
has quite naturally followed a scarcity of labour for white 
employers, and on every side we hear complaints. In a 
country like Uganda, where produce has to bear such a heavy 
transport cost to get it to the world’s markets, success only 
follows if local costs (e.g., labour) are of the smallest. It 
follows, therefore, that, if there is a native-grown crop like 
cotton, this will succeed and the white owner will have to 
labour that he will be bearing too 


pay so much for his g 
great a burden. 

Perhaps the most interesting event in Uganda has been 
the first successful assault on the peaks of Rowenzori by any 
Englishmen. The party were climbing for five weeks, made 
numerous discoveries and climbed peaks that the Italian 
party of 1906 had been unable to reach. They spent five 
separate days on the snow of the Marguerite peak (the highest), 
each time to be driven back by the blizzards and mists, 
some hundred feet or so from the summit. We hear that one 
of the party is to return to the attack of that peak later in 
the year, but their achievement is one to be proud of. 

Tanganyika needs railways and roads most urgently. Tin, 
diamonds and gold have all been discovered in very paying 
quantities, while there is no reason that she should not find 
a native crop which will make the country as prosperous as 
her neighbours. South African and other companies are 
engaged in opening the mining areas, but their efforts are made 
very difficult for lack of railways to bring up their heavy 
machinery and to take away the metals. 

Sport always attracts a number of visitors to East Africa, 
and big game continues to furnish anyone with sport which 
is of the finest. There is nothing in the world quite like 
facing an elephant, buffalo or lion, especially if one is after 
photographs and not out to kill.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your East Aratcan CORRESPONDENT, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


SENATOR BORAT 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


S1r,—I am impelled in the interest of truth to demur to the 
criticisms by Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, in your issue of July 3rd, to 
portions of my article on Senator Borah which appeared in the 
Spectator on June 12th. Tam almost tempted to rejoin with 
the old line that, apparently, Mr. Ratcliffe did not do me the 
honour to read with care what I had written. 

Your correspondent—and it happens that I esteem him 
highly as do countless other Americans —contends that the 
Senate, since 1919, has practically dictated the foreign policy 
of the United States Government, reinforcing his position with 
the astonishing statement that foreign * policy is essentially 
determined by the Treaty-making power, e.g., the United 
States Senate.” 

I challenge that statement. It was not true under Roose- 
celt, under Taft, under Wilson, under Harding or under 
Coolidge, the five Presidents that it has been my professional 
duty to observe. Moreover, the Senate is not the “ treaty- 
making power.’ Both under the Federal Constitution and 
in practice the Senate does no more than ratify or reject a 
The President alone is charged with the conduct of 
foreign affairs, which of necessity includes the making of 
treaties. The Senate may defeat such a measure, and fre- 
quently has, which bears upon my proposition that Senator 
Borah, as Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, is in a position of negative influence. 

Mr. Ratcliffe questioned the illustrations I ventured in 
support of my further proposition that Senator Borah is now 
our foremost champion of lost causes, this, Mr. Ratcliffe says, 
“for the purpose of correcting the impression * which I not 
only gave but had every intention of giving. 

I asserted and I now repeat that Senator Borah led the fight 
in the Senate for the rejection of the Italian War debt settle- 
ment. He did, and, what is more, he was decisively defeated. 
I asserted and I repeat that he led the fight against American 
participation in the World Court. He did, and again he was 
decisively defeated. I asserted and I likewise repeat that he 
has clamoured for more than three years for American recog- 
nition of the Soviet Government of Russia, but that two Presi- 
dents and two Secretaries of State have ignored his demand. 
But, says Mr. Ratcliffe, “* I should doubt if Mr. Essary could 
prove this particular statement.” The proof is easy. Mr. 
Borah began his Russian campaign while President Harding 
lived. Russia was not then recognized. Mr. Borah continued 
his campaign during the incumbency of President Coolidge. 
Russia is still unrecognized. The two Secretaries of State 
were Mr. Hughes in the first instance and Mr. Kellogg in the 


treaty. 


second. 

Proceeding a little further, Mr. Ratcliffe points out that 
Senator Borah “is not losing on Russia,” but that * he has 
un increasing section of Wall Street on his side.’ This section 
of Wall Street is confined largely to Mr. Ivy L. Lee, a high- 
grade publicity agent in New York who lately undertook to 
sound out certain important interests as to the wisdom of 
according Russia recognition. A few such interests. it has 
been reported, favoured the idea, but Mr. Lee has been at much 
pains to conceal their indentity. And it is a significant fact 
that Mr. Lee’s own clients, among them the Rockefellers and 
the Standard Oil Company, lost no time in repudiating his 
enterprise. 

Mr. Ratcliffe seems to belive that I would subiract from the 
credit due to Senator Borah for advocating a disarmament 
conference, observing that I * throw doubt upon the Senator's 
influence in the matter.’ On the contrary, I declared ** it 
to be quite true that he was a pioneer in advocating disarma- 
ment ~ and that “* his appeals on the floor of the Senate at the 
time may have influenced Mr. Harding to issue the call for the 


Washington Conference.” I stand upon that, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Harding Administration fiatly 
denied at the time of the call that it was so influenced.— JI am, 


Sir, &c., J. Frepernick Essary,. 


Jando. 


WHY SOCIALISM ? 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,--I wish you wouldn't do it. I thought we had finished 
with this correspondence, and now you publish a letter which 
challenges me to define Capitalism. Is Mr. John Murray 
trying to get a cheap lesson on economics out of me instead 
ef buying a shilling book on the subject ? Or is he digging 
a controversial pit for me to fall into?) Anyhow, I must answer 
him, or he and other of your readers will say I funked it, 
So here goes. 

In the economic sphere Capitalism means concentrating 
the Means of Production (Land, Credit, Factories and Work. 
shops, Machinery) in the hands of a small number, who 
thus have power—almost of life and death the very 
large number who cannot support themselves save by applying 
their labour to production by those means. Socialism aims 
at placing the means of production under the ownership of 
society as a whole, and under the management of persons 
appointed by society to use them in the public interest. 

In the moral sphere Capitalism acknowledges as its main 
motive foree (I quote Mr. Keynes, who is an upholder of it), 
‘*“an intense appeal to the money-making and money-loving 
Socialism substitutes for these the 


over 


instinets of individuals.” 
social instinct, appeals to comradeship instead of selfishness, 
makes the test of every activity, not “ Will it pay a few 
people 2? but * Will it benefit all?” 

Mr. Murray opines that many Socialists must be Capitalists, 
So they are. Under present conditions all who save money 
for their old’ age, or to secure their wives and children against 
destitution, must be Capitalists. I advocate a State scheme of 
contributory old age pensions to meet the needs of such savers, 
and I work for a system better in every way, which shall 
relieve us all of anxiety as to the future, without forcing 
any to become usurers; to purchase with their savings a 
stranglehold upon industry, to establish an undying c'aim 
upon the toil and tribute of generations to come. 

I have no cut-and-dried scheme to put before Mr. Murray ; 
no prospectus describing in minute detail the Socialist 
Commonwealth, but I can give him a pointer. If he reads 
all that Christ said about making a kingdom of God on carth, 
he will see what is our ideal. The reality will fall short of this, 
but we believe that communities as well as individuals do 
all the better for hitching their wagons to stars.—I am, Sir, 
&e., 

HAMILTON Fyre, 

2 Carmelite Street, E.C. 4. 


QUIS JUDICABIT? 
{To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sir,—It was with some surprise, and certainly with regret, 
that [ read, in your issue of June 26th, your apparent acqui- 
escence in the proposals of the Ecclesiastical Courts Commis- 
sion of the Church Assembly in relation to the Final Court of 
Appeal in Ecclesiastical causes. Liberal Churchmen have, 
I think, for many years been look to the 
Spectator to uphold the liberal tradition in matters concerning 
the National Church, and as Churehmen of this school, so far 
as they are represented by the Council of the Churchmen’s 
Union, have taken a very strong view on the proposal to 
abolish the jurisdiction of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in Ecclesiastical causes, it is rather startling to 
find that the Spectator has hardly even entered a caveat 
against the proposed change. 

You state that thousands of clergy have refused to recog. 
nize the jurisdiction of the Judicial Committee and that 
* the clergy generally ” wanted a change. The latter state- 
ment is not, I submit, a legitimate inference from the former 
if it be equally true, as I suggest it is, that there are thousands 
of clergy who do recognize the jurisdiction of the Judicial 
Committee retained, the 
question concerns the laity and indeed the nation as a whole 


accustomed to 


and desire to see it Moreover, 
us well as the clergy, and the issues involved are so large and 
serious, not only from the standpoint of constitutional law and 
the principles of English justice, but also in regard to liberty 
in the National Church, that one hopes the Spectator may yet 
see grounds for reviewing its somewhat light-hearted accept- 
These admittedly go beyond the 
1906, and 


ance of the new proposals. 
recommendations of the Commissions of 1883 and 
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the following extract, which perhaps you will permit me to 
quote, from a recent Report of the Council of the Churchmen’s 
Union will show how far the liberal view differs from that 
adopted by the Church Assembly Commission :— 

** In conclusion we desire to say that in our opinion the members 
of the Church of England are supremely fortunate in possessing the 
right of appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
No more capable or distinguished Judges can be found than those 
who constitute this great Tribunal. It is idle to challenge their 
competence on the ground either of lack of spiritual capacity or 
lack of familiarity with the subject matter of ecclesiastical juris- 
prudence, for the former is, we submit, irrelevant to the decision of 
legal questions and, as regards the latter, the Court is in no worse 
position for dealing with ecclesiastical matters than it is in dealing 
with the manifold and widely differing questions and systems of 
law which come before it in the ordinary course of its business. It 
is sufficient that the Court be correctly informed by Assessors upon 
technical questions. We are strongly and unanimously of opinion 
that it is a matter of life and death to the cause of liberty and com- 
prehensiveness in the Church of England that this jurisdiction of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council should be retained and 
that an uncompromising opposition should be offered to the pro- 
posals of the two Commissions so far as they affect the constitution 
and procedure of the Supreme Court of Appeal in ecclesiastical 
causes,” 

May I add that the Report from which this quotation is given 
is published at the price of 6d. by Mr. Basil Blackwell of 
Oxford? In it will be found a concise statement of the 
material facts and, if it be read side by side with the Report 
of the Church Assembly Commission, the issues at stake will 
clearly emerge.—-I am, Sir, &e., 

Il. F. WALKER. 

Rylstone, St. Albans. 

[We certainly wish that the present functions of the 
Judicial Committee in Ecclesiastical matters could be bodily 
retained. he work of the Committee, as we said, has been 
invaluable in preventing intolerance and sectarianism and 
preserving the comprehensiveness of the Church. But we 
have to recognize that the Committee’s judgments are in- 
creasingly regarded with disrespect by many of the clergy. 
We think that the proposed change may prove to have been 
a timely and indeed necessary concession. It will certainly 
prove so if the Committee should enjoy more respect from 
its critics. We shall be guided by results if the proposed 
change is accepted.—-Ep. Spectator.] 


THE “NEW MESSIAH.” ° 

[To the Editor of the Srecratror.] 
Sirn.— The anonymous author of the article headed ‘ The 
New Messiah” in your issue of June 26th should have made 
more sure of his facts. It is generally understood that the young 
Krishnamurti’s future destiny was revealed to Mrs. Besant, 
by supernatural means, before she became his guardian. 
Thus there was no “ strange coincidence” or *‘* discovery,” 
nor is it justifiable to say that Mrs. Besant speaks * with 
reverence and awe of what has been suggested and inspired 
by herself.’ Whether the vision, or revelation, of the child's 
mission was dependable or not is another question altogether, 

Further, there are no such persons as ** theosophical bishops.” 
Theosophy, being the body of divine truths which form the 
basis of all religions, is related to no specific creed, and a 
* theosophical bishop” is a ludicrous contradiction in terms. 
The Liberal Catholie Church, to which these bishops belong, is a 
separate organization, quite independent of the Theosophical 
Society, though having come to birth within it, like many other 
movements, both religious and secular. The services and 
ritual of this Church appear to fulfil a need felt by many who 
had ceased to find spiritual satisfaction elsewhere. But it isa 
fallacy to assume that all Theosophists are also members of 
the Liberal Catholic Church. Mrs Besant herself is not a 
member of it nor is Mr. Krishnamurti. 

As to secessions and resignation, no branch of the English 
Theosophical Society has seceded, but the ** London Lodge ” 
has reverted to its former status of holding its charter direct 
from the parent Society at Adyar, Madras. 
Czecho-Slovakian branch is the only one that has withdrawn. 


In Europe, the 


New members received into the Society during the past year 
far outnumber the few who have resigned. 

As to the allegations made about Mr. Leadbeater, T am far 
away from any authoritative source of reference, but I think 
the impee ssion left by your contributor’s remarks is an unjust 


one, 


Finally, is the entering of the Christ-Spirit into a human form 
really a ** fantastic dogma” ? It may be remarked inciden- 
tally that Mrs. Besant herself has never used the term “a 
new Messiah.” This is an invention of newspaper reporters. 
The whole subject is a difficult and involved one, but those who 
venture to publish their views upon it should at least avoid 
misstatements of fact such as are contained in the article in 
question.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Fairplay, 


THE LAWN TENNIS AGE 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—I am one of the older type of Public School master. 
As such I would like to point out to “* X” that in his enthu- 
siasm for lawn tennis he forgets that in our schools we have 
two main duties to perform. One is to spread “ Doctrina,” 
the other is to inculcate “ Virtus.” Manliness is the finest 
of all the old Roman virtues and the most difficult to acquire. 
It certainly cannot be gained by courses of lawn tennis, golf, 
croquet, ping-pong, or games of similar kind. Though I am 
glad that these games have their devotees, I do not rejoice 
to see writers on sport advocating the introduction of any of 
them as school games. Our boys have their time well filled 
with work and games and need no more. 

In cricket and football we have two of the finest games ever 
known. If fewer of our athletic young men played golf and 
lawn tennis and more cricket and football the nation would 
be the better for it, and we might regain the supremacy that 
we lost in the passage of ages of golf, tennis, croquet and the 
like.—I am, Sir, &c., SENIOR. 


STANNINGTON CHILDREN’S SANATORIUM 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—-Of course I regret that my reference to Stannington 
Children’s Sanatorium should have distressed any who work 
for it, as does Mr. Howard Pease. But I adhere to my cri- 
ticism. The Sanatorium was a true pioneer: the brass 
plate recording the fact gives the date of 1907, if I remember 
aright. This was many years before, in 1921, I brought the 
news of Leysin to this country. Subsequent research has 
proved the case for sunlight. The Sanatorium is a splendid 
place and I admired it without reserve, but it should not be 
there. Mr. Pease asks where funds would come from if it 
were moved. The reply is that it is much cheaper, because, 
in the first place, it is so much quicker, to treat children where 
they can be cured and made into self-supporting citizens. 
Study of costs indicates that many municipalities and charities 
would economize by actually sending patients to Switzerland. 
I do not suggest that, but the use of our own sunlight where we 
really have it. The next generation will certainly cease to 
try to cure tubercle in such places as Stannington. ‘* Medico ” 
quotes statistics of arrest of the disease; but he knows— 
though he does not say so—and we all know, what such 
statistics are worth. In sunlight cases are not merely “* often 
arrested” (for how long ?) but all taken in any reasonable time 
arecured. Ihave secn cases in Stannington that had long been 
there and were expected to go down hill to the grave which 
would have long ago been cured in sunlight. The statement 
of ** Medico ” that it is ‘* really not necessary ”’ to go into the 
complicated question of climate I will merely repeat for 
its better recollection as an example of what we have to 
fight. 

If we were to continue to treat tubercle—and many other 
diseases—in such places, we must try to compensate for 
their deplorable climatic deficiency by the use of artificial 
sunlight, especially during the winter. This will never 
equal the real thing, but it would be of considerable value. 
I hope that a 
in Stannington and that they will be extensively used. I saw 
them the other day at the Bruce-Porter Home of Dr. Bar- 
nardo’s at Folkestone, where a glorious supply of sunlight is 
available. Their record in Folkestone is admirable and the 


enerous provision of such lamps will be made 


need for them is very many times greater at Stannington. 
Perhaps they have now been installed.--l am, Sir, &c., 
URUSADER, 
Royal Institution, 7. ie 
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PEAT FUEL 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Srr,—It appears that very little is generally known of this 
product, and for the benefit of those interested I should like 
to give a little authentic information about this * little known 
national asset.” 

The genuine peat fuel is obtained from the lower layers of a 
bog, and not from or near the surface of any deposit. It 
burns cheerfully and completely, emitting whilst doing so a 
most delightful aroma; gives out a good heat, leaving no 
clinker or waste, but just a small quantity of ash in the form 
of powder. It ignites easily, requiring no stick or lighter, 
simply paper rolled into balls. Such a fire when banked up 
with small coal will last many hours. A good peat should 
contain from 8-9,000 British thermal units-—-90 per cent. of 
fixed carbon and volatile matter, and ash of about 3 to 35 per 
cent., which compares quite favourably with many of the 
coals marketed and containing stone and from 8 to 10 per 
cent. ash. It is Jargely used in foreign countries in industries 
as well as for private use, and there is no reason why it should 
not be used in the same way in our country. It requires 
little draught, and may be used alone, or mixed with any low 
volatile fuel such as coke or slack. It takes from six to eight 
weeks to prepare the peat fuel for market, this work being 
done during the summer months. At present there should 
be no difficulty in obtaining supplies immediately, as many of 
those working the bogs carry a large stock. 

Some of the finest peat fuel in the world comes from Somer- 
sect, whence in normal times large quantities are sent to many 
and various parts of the country, dispelling the erroneous idea 
that it cannot stand handling or rail transit. A compressed 
machine-made peat fuel is now obtainable, similar to that 
used on the Continent and Canada, about which the Fuel 
Research Board have reported favourably._-I am, Sir, &e., 

W. S. P. 


THE “LABOUR” PARTY 

[To the Editor of the Srecratror.]| 
Sir,—This titde, arrogated to themselves by a minority of 
the Nation, is as much a misnomer as “ Catholic’? when 
used for one section, though the largest, of the Christian 
Church. Shakespeare long ago gave the correct definition 
of the * true labourer,” and put it into his mouth in these 
words: “I earn that I eat, get that I wear; owe no man 
hate, envy no man’s happiness; glad of other men’s good, 
content with my harm.” Let us commend this description 
to the so-called “* Labour” leaders.—I am, Sir, &e., 

C. R. Haines, 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
[To the Editor of the Sercrator.] 
Sirn,—It may interest your readers, many of whom have 


shown a practical interest in the work of this School, to know 
that a new Prize has just been instituted in commemoration 
of the late Lord Northcliffe, who was one of the original 
founders of the London School of Journalism. This Prize 
is intended for competition by students of the current year, 
and the award— £50 in cash—will go to the best article or 
narrative-sketch of 1,000 words dealing with a holiday theme. 
— I am, Sir, &c., Georrrey S. BurLer 
(Secretary, The London School of Journalism), 
110 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 


THE NEW GREENWOOD 
|To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sin,— Judging from the many references to it in the ballads 
celebrating Robin Hood's exploits, I think there can be no 
possible doubt that greenwood means simply the woodland 
and not the holly, as your correspondent “ Botanist ” suggests, 
*assages like : 
“ Robyn dwelled in grene wode 
Twenty yere and two ; 
For all drede of Edward our kynge, 
Agayne wolde he not goo.” 


and those describing how he was born in the greenwood, and 
how he begged the King’s permission to return to it, abso- 
lutely refuse to make sense if greenwood is taken to mean 
holly. 


I am, Sir, &c., K. M. N. 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY 
THE “SPECTATOR ” 


HOLIDAYS: 
FUND 


Ir is extremely gratifying to us, and we know that we 
may express to our readers the thanks of the “ Children’s 
Country Holidays Fund,” when we can acknowledge, 
as we do below, donations received during the past week 
which more than double the total that had reached us 
by Wednesday, June 30th. 

We are convinced that there are few ways in which 
money could be better spent in giving health and pleasure 
to others, and none who, as a body, need more or benefit 
more by this form of charity than the London children 
who are selected, so far as funds allow, by the Committee 
of the Fund. When we had to announce last week that 
the Fund was faced with the necessity of reducing the 
number of children sent into the country to 2,800 less than 
the number sent last vear, we were sure our readers would 
respond as generously as they have. The Spectator Fund 
will remain open until the end of this month, by which 
time we hope it will reach a total of £500, 

£ os. d. £ sa. d. 


Amount already Lt.-Col. J. N. Horlick 1 0 0 


acknowledged .. 8117 © Col. Mountsteven 1 0 0 
Received since June Robert Grant da 2 0 O 

30th : Geoffrey E. Duveen 1 0 O 
Mr. Stopford oe ove 3.0 0 

Sackville .. bel 5 0 O Mrs. Laybourne 1 0 0O 
W. B. ‘ ee 5 0 0 L. S. Cobham oe 1 0 0 
Thomas Taylor .. .-2. 2 eevee ws nin 10 O 
Margaret Haslam .. i @o “I Memory of 
Margaret Woodburn 10 0 Hemilton ” ~ - B® 
Tod “< ee 1 0 OO BR. Mackay .. nn 5 0 
M. M. aa a ee Be .. os 10 0 
H. Goose .. oe Oo @ C¢.£E. A. oe — 5 0 0 
es ae ee 10 0 M.A. es ax 5 0 0 
Miss Johnston ee 1 0 O Hon. Lady Forbes- 
3 eee ee 10 0 Leith aa a 1 0 0 
Miss E. Gooch es 1 0 O Mrs. Hall .. oa 20 0 
E. Armitage Ogden 12 0 O Mrs. A. Anstruther 10 0 0O 
G. E. H. 1 0 O- Miss Margaret Pace 0 0 


Lord Lee of Fareham 5 5 OQ Edward Robson 0 0 


© to = be to 
— 


R. O. Sheward “4 1 0 0 - Joseph Thorpe ee 0 
Thomas 8. Porter .. 1 0 O- Alee L. Rea 2 0 
Lord Glendyne -»- 1010 O- Col. Perey Burton ] 0 0 
Capt. Stewart Liberty 1 0 0 i - 
L. G. Sloan e< 220 Total to date .. 196 2 0 


POETRY 
AN ORANGE 
(For N. L.) 


TO 


In days gone by we thought you rather vulgar, 
Playing a humble—tho’ not hidden—part, 
The darling of the undiscerning many, 

Sold from a stall (at two or three a penny) 

Or coster’s cart. 


And yet at times, caught by your golden beauty, 
One wondered—-* Was't perchance such fruits as these 
That tempted Atalanta’s feet to dally, 

Or burned among the boughs in some bright alley 

Of the Hesperides ? ” 


But all things change, and you are scorned no longer, 
But honoured, sought, acclaimed on pictured page ; 
No more your lovers are apologetic ; 

To be concerned with matters dietetic 

Is all the rage, 


And now you yield to neither pines nor peaches 
To muscats pale, nor delicate nectarines, 

But cheerfully adorn the proudest table, 

Since yours it is to bear the glorious label— 

* Richest in Vitamines !” 


Rosrk Fyv_eMan, 
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MOL OY THE 
Py )=COIL:~CABINET 
| / HAD TO COME 


it was even more logical than the petrol pump 
Petrol cans were returnable, oil cans never. 

Now Shell Oil Cabinets everywhere give you full 
value for your money. You get the highest grade 
lubricant—exactly the same quality as Mr. J. C. 
Parry Thomas used to break the World’s Speed 
Record. . And you get it at bulk prices. 
















There is a grade of Shell 
Motor Oil for every car, 
Hour garage will tell you 
he correct grade for your car. 






MOTOR OIL. 
Se Good as Shell Petrol ee 
—< nt 
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P. & 0. HOLIDAY VOYAGES 


Reduced Summer Fares 
GIBRALTAR. | MARSEILLES. | EGYPT. 





* £16 * £20 * £40 
f£1l + £14 + £28 
* First Class Return. ¢ Second Class Return. 





SUMMER IS THE TIME 


for a run by sea to Gibraltar and Marseilles. The P. & O. Co.’s 
Weekly Mail Steamer (11,000 to 21,000 tons) leaves Tilbury every 
Friday; arrives Gibraltar Tuesday morning and Marseilles 
Thursday morning. On Friday (occasionally Saturday) the 
homeward mail steamer leaves Marseilles for Gibraltar, Plymouth 
(Wednesday), +“ London (Thursday). Midland passengers can 
leave Plymouth by direct, fast express trains, and be home from 
the trip within 14 days. Glorious climatic conditions, first-class 
table fare, smartly run ships, comfortable cabins, broad pro- 
menade ‘decks and handsomely appointed saloons ensure complete 
enjoyment. People with only a week to spare can travel one 
way to or from Marseilles by the P. & O. Bombay Express, and 
thus do the round trip in seven days. For those with more time 
Summer on the Riviera, the real French holiday season, is 
uncommonly attractive. 

A P. & O. Picture Programme of Summer arrangements to 
Gibraltar, Marseilles and Egypt, and reduced Summer Hotel 
Tariffs, will be sent on application to: 

P. & O. CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE ¢F. 1. Grosvenor, Manager), 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


City Office: P. & O., 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3. 


P. & O. CRUISES to NORWAY 


D *July 17 Trondhjem and the Fjords 17 days 21 to 66 Gns. 
E *Aug. 7 Norway, Sweden, Finland 23 days +30 to 85 Gns. 


From London. * Calling at Leith one day later. 
t Only middle and upper fares now available. 
P. & O. Programme on Application as above. 
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VEN ICE 


AND THE DALMATIAN COAST, ETC 


CRUISES DE LUXE BY 
R.M.S.P. “ ARCADIAN ” 
y AND “ARAGUAYA” 


The World’s Largest Vessels solely 
devoted to pleasure cruising. 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
SEPT. 3 : SEPT. 17 : OCT. § 
Fare 42 Guineas and upwards. 
THE ROYAL MAIL LINE 


America House, Cockspur Street, S.W.1 
Atlantic House, Moorgate, E.C.2. 
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ALPINE SPORTS, LIMITED 


PALACE HOTEL 
des ALPES 


MURREN 


THE ENGLISH ALPINE RESORT 





Mountaineering & Winter Sports 
SUMMER and WINTER 


Maloja Palace, Engadine 








Grandest Winter & Summer 
Resort 


IN THE ALPS 
6000 feet ABOVE THE SEA 
SHORT MOTOR JOURNEY 


TO THE LAKE OF COMO 








Lawn Tennis -- Beating 
Trout Fishing 


Mountaineering -- -- 


Golf == 
Open air baths -- 





IN WINTER, SPLENDID SPORTING FACILITIES 























HADDON CHATSWORTH: 
HALL 


ft. 





Station: | 
MATLOCK. 
Telegrams: 
ROCKSIDE, 
MATLOCK,. 


Telephone: 

Matlock 12. 
Ilustrated 
Prospectus 
Free. 


The favourite All-the-Year Hydro. Modern throughout. 

hows me cauipps d and comps te in own charming Grounds of over 
mvenient centre for the beautiful and hist ri 

re ny Dis tries * add yn Hall, Chatsworth, Hare ow Hall, Dovedal 

Bakewell, Via Gellia, ete Sporting Golf Course near (18 holes) 

LIFT TO ALL FLOORS. 

All recognised Hydropathic Treatment; Turkish, Russian & Plang 

Plombiére, Aix, Vichy, and other Douches, and also the famou 

Whirlpool Baths for nerve treatment. Full installation of the lat 

in Electric _Tre “atm ents. RESIDENT 4 VISITING PHYSIC ANS. 
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The Summer Holidays 


“He is only a useful traveller who brings home something by which his country may be 


benefited ; 


who procures some supply of want, or some mitigation of evil which may enable 


his readers to compare their condition with that of others, to improve it whenever it is worst, and 
whenever it is better to enjoy it.”—Dr. Jounson—The Idler. 


GLANCING idly over the various illustrated circulars which 
portray the delights of cruises and excursions to all the most 
beautiful places in the world, I came across a phrase about 
dancing on deck which aroused a train of memories—* the 
pleasantly mobile floor, to the light of Chinese lanterns...” 
Pleasantly mobile! You may scoff at this description. But 
once seasickness is conquered there is no possible doubt in my 
mind that shipboard dancing has a charm of its own. And 
after all, seasickness is not the dread thing that some people 
believe it to be. It is compounded of only one part congenital 
predisposition thereto, one part imagination, one part 
disordered liver and one part wrong breathing. That, at 
any rate, is my experience, and in the course of hundreds of 
thousands of miles of travel I have suffered as much as anyone. 
* * * * 

Now, however, I suffer no more. My immunity has been 
secured, firstly because I have found that there is a simple and 
innocuous patent medicine which will cure mal-de-mer. This 
gives one confidence and robs travel of its terrors. And secondly, 
one finds that once confidence is gained, and a talisman against 
the worst that ships or trains can do is safely in one’s suitease, it 
is not necessary to take medicines at all. Even a bad sailor, 
such as I am, can face any ordinary crossing (but not, I own, 
the two Channels in a storm, or the Persian Gulf during the 
monsoon) without drugs. Here is the recipe: first as to phy- 
sical precautions : come on board rather hungry and empty, 
have a light meal and a cup of coffee. Stroll about in the fresh 
air and breathe deeply. As you breathe, take a firm hold of 
the imagination: take in enjoyment. with each breath you 
draw. This plan rarely fails 
with me and would never fail, I am sure, if my mind did not 
play me false, when Isee people being sick in my neighbourhood. 

* * * * 


childishly simple as it sounds 


With my patent medicine as a last and certain line of defence 
I fear nothing, and I have enjoyed every minute of every sea 
journey I have taken in recent years, especially the ** pleasantly 
mobile * floor of after dinner dances. A good partner, a good 
band, the marvellous breath of the high seas in one’s face, one’s 
feet sliding over something that seems alive, and the lights 
swaying as one sways: all rhythms and sounds and delights 
seem blent into one ecstasy of motion. But I must not 
elaborate this theme, however, in these prosaic and practical] 
notes. ‘Take one of the fashionable summer cruises on the 
Mediterranean and you will see what I mean. 

* + * * 

The Royal Mail Line are running three cruises to the 
Mediterranean (why do all shipping companies call them 
** Cruises de luxe * ?—they are luxurious no doubt, but travel 
is something much better than a luxury these days) in the early 
autumn. The first leaves Southampton on September 3rd and 
you will see Tangier, the limpid and lovely waters of Corfu, 
Venice (where if you are wise you will avoid the picture 
galleries and spend 
a day in a gondola or in St. Mark’s Square and another at the 
Lido), Fiume, the Dalmatian coast, where Diocletian loved to 
dally, through the whirlpools of Scylla and Charybdis, Palermo, 
near which is the Villa Igeia, one of the most luxurious hotels 
The 
dur forefathers would have spent 


for what can you see of them in two days ? 


in Europe, then to Algiers and so home by October 1st. 
minimum fare is 42 guineas. 
at least a thousand guineas on a similar tour and as like as not 
contracted the plague or smallpoxfon the way: nowadays 


you may have the comforts of home combined with the 
pleasures of foreign travel. 
* * * * 


Another Royal Mail Cruise is by the ‘ Arcadian,’ a comfort- 
able ship of 12,500 tons, solely devoted to pleasure cruising, 
with signalling bath. 
Phe * Areadian* leaves England on September 17th and the 
lirst stop is at Lisbon, then Cartagena with its memories of 


wireless, submarine and swimming 


old Spain and the Moorish occupation, then Monaco, where 
you may pass your days as in a Theocritean idyll and your 
nights, if you wish, as if you were in one of Mr. Oppenheim’s 
romances. The next stops are Leghorn, Naples, Ragusa, 
Venice, then Spalato and thence to Africa, to the Roman- 
Arab city of Constantine and back to Southampton on October 
15th. The minimum fare is forty-two guineas and single 
-~abins may be had for from fifty-three guineas upwards. 
* * * * 

The P. and O. are taking passengers to Gibraltar, Marseilles 
and Egypt for reduced summer fares. For £20, for instance, 
you may travel first class to Marseilles and back—a 14-day 
trip. Second class, the cost is only £14, and speaking from 
a good deal of personal experience of the P. and O. I may 
say that second class is just as comfortable and in some 
ways pleasanter than first. In saying this I know I shall 
not deter millionairesses, motor rich debutantes, 
and Governors-elect from paying the higher rates; but for 
people who do not ask to stand in the anti-chambers of the 
great, or “ near-great,” second class P. and O. is to be recom- 
mended ; indeed it is The passengers are 
largely Indian Army officers and their wives. 


salesmen, 


second to none. 


* * ES 

The Orient Company, famous for its service to Australia, 
are running two magnificent 20,000 ton steamers, the * Oronsay’ 
Norway, of 
travellers sometimes forget the 


and the ‘ Otranto’ on pleasure cruises to Norway. 
course, is well known, but 
double value they get by its twenty-four hours of daylight. 
You don’t need sleep in Norway to anything like the extent 
required in less bracing climates and have therefore double the 
time for recreation. And it is that it 
implies, either of strenuous exercise or of leisurely contempla- 
tion of Nature’s beauties, which we need on our holidays. 


recreation, with all 


No more perfect change from the stresses of our working life 
can be found than in the great fjords and lovely lakes of 
Norway. 

* * * 

We may take the advantages of Norway as a summer resort 
for granted: of nearly every other place in the world some 
captious returned traveller has written to say that the people 
don’t wash or that the mosquitoes are a plague or the hotels 
bad. But no one has ever had anything but praise for Norway. 
So the Orient trip is a “ safe bet’ for those uncertain where 
to go. There will be a sailing every Saturday from Grimsby, 
in connexion with special luncheon car expresses from London 
and the Midlands. A cruise to the Northern capitals of 
Europe at the modest price of 30-guineas (considering the 
sumptuous ship and the distance covered) should also be 
mentioned. It leaves Immingham Dock (Grimsby) at 6 p.m. 
on August 14th and returns to Tilbury (London) on September 
Ath, after touching at Balholm, Gudvangen, Bergen, Tysse, 
Norheimsund, Oslo, Stockholm, Wisby, and 
Rotterdam. 


Copenhagen, 


* * * % 
These and other cruises of the same kind run by the chief 
companies are their already great 
that accommodation should be bespoken 
Their advantages are obvious. There are no 
arrangements to make, no dilliculties, 
You can see &2 Maximum of places with a 


shipping increasing 
popularity, so 
in good time. 

tiresome language 


catching of trains. 


minimum of discomfort. The cost is comparatively low. Life 
on board ship is pleasant and restful. Expenses can be 
accurately estimated beforehand. ‘The wonder is that these 


have become the fashion with the 


traveling public. 


cruises only recently 


* * * & 


The note on tipping in the Spring Travel Supplement was 
apparently of service to our readers, so here is some further 


information, for which I am indebted to a reader: on the 
Mediterranean and other “ Cruises de luxe” the average 
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tip is ten shillings for each member of the party for each 
week of the cruise both to the cabin and to the dining-room 
steward and a smaller amount—say, half a crown a week— 
to the bath, deck and smoking-room stewards. Total tips 
should work out from 5 to 10 per cent. of the total passage 
money: the latter figure would be lavish. 


* * * * 


But for those who adventure into “ perilous seas and fairy 
lands ” there will always be ten times the number who prefer 
to spend their holidays at home. Partly it is a question of 
temperament. As Emerson so justly says, to travel merely in 
order to glut the eyes with new sights is only * to travel away 
from oneself.” In the last analysis, the spectator in every 
man and woman lives within the body. We do not need to 
move a thousand miles in search of new adventure ; sometimes 
\t is ** closer than hands or breathing.’ Health for instance. 
Abounding physical fitness, the vitality that is a song of praise 
for living, is an experience that to many of us who live unnatural 
lives in cities would be new and welcome enough to warrant 
pur eager attention, could we attain to it. Being well is the 
beginning of religion as it is of common sense. So we may look 
on a “ cure,” if we will, not only as a means of physical re- 
Invigoration, but as a “ retreat’”’—to misuse a Jesuitical 
term—whereby the soul looks back on the errors of its vehicle 
and forward to a smoother pathway for its self-expression. 

* a * * 


Is this a high falutin’ aspect of Buxton or Matlock Spa ? 
I hardly think so. There is some miracle about the Buxton 
air which will make you a new person. Mary Queen of Scots 
was fond of the place and so am I. The waters there taste 
less disgusting than in some other spas I know, and they do 
one as much good. ‘There is probably as much auto-suggestion 
as actual healing virtue in the water. A belief in benefit to 
come, attention to diet and early hours, are responsible for the 
good we derive from the average “ cure” is my belief. But 
whatever the reason, there is no doubt Buxton will brace the 
nerves, stir the blood and clear the eyes and mind. Its 


keen, bracing air, its charming gardens, and the low cost of 
the treatments (they are now three guineas) have contributed 
to the health of thousands who owe to it if not their lives, at 
any rate their happiness. The new Cavendish Golf Course, 
presented to the Spa by the Duke of Devonshire, will be 
opened this day week by four well-known professionals, and 
in August many of the lawn tennis champions are always 
attracted to the Annual Tournament ;_ this year will probably 
be a very brilliant lawn tennis season. 
x * * * 

Leamington Spa I do not know so well, personally, but lL 
have pleasant memories of passing through it on a visit to 
*“ Shakespeare’s country.” The two great assets of Leaming- 
ton are (a) its natural beauty, and (b) the delightful excursions 
that can be made in the neighbourhood to Stratford-on-Avon, 
Kenilworth Castle, and other beautiful places in the Midlands. 
As to the waters, although I have no personal experience o} 
them, they are attested as excellent by medical men of repu- 
tation, and like the waters of all respectable spas they will 
assuredly do good, provided they are drunk with imagination 
and bathed in in the right spirit. 

* * * * 

Then there is Cheltenham Spa with its charming and boldly 
planned avenue, sweeping down from the Queen’s Hotel. 
The Town Hall is one of the biggest in England, and the 
concerts given there among the best. ‘There is every sort of 
sport, educational facilities without rival, and a particularly 
* live ” social life. Comparisons are dangerous, I know, but 
in my view Cheltenham does vital than the 
majority of towns in southern England—save Oxford and 
Tunbridge Wells perhaps. London is a_ great vampire, 
draining the life of county towns in the South, but Cheltenham 
has enough fresh young blood of its own to withstand the 
process, 


seem more 


* * * * 
Matlock is another cure place I have sometimes motored 
through and regretted I could not stop at. It is of pictures«jue, 
almost foreign, appearance nestling at the foot of great rock 
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cliffs of the Derwent Valley. Of the waters here and at 
Cheltenham I need say nothing beyond what has already been 
said of waters in general. People drink them and are cured of 
their ills. But it is a curious thing that one can hardly ever 
carry outa“ cure” athome. I have tried drinking the waters 
of a Continental Spa in London, taking also the prescribed 
diet, baths and exercise. But the effect is not the.same, 
perhaps because what is rather a pleasure to do on the spot 
becomes a hideous bore elsewhere. At Matlock, with its 
charm and distinctive air, the outer and inner man seem to be 
at one, with the result that happiness and health are near. 
There is golf, tennis, dancing and an excellent hotel, whose 
charges are from 4 to 6 guineas a week. 

* * * * 

Messrs. Burrows’ excellent series of handbooks were 
mentioned in our last Supplement. A booklet showing the 
whole series of these valuable publications is obtainable from 
k. J. Burrows & Co., 43 Kingsway, W.C. 2. This firm’s 
British Hotels, price 6d., with special articles by Lord Montagu 
of Beaulieu and others, is certainly the best publication of its 
kind. 

* * * * 

Many delightful places we have hardly room to mention. 
The Bath Rose Show takes place next week and the races the 
week after: you can reach Bath at sixty miles an hour from 
Paddington. Brighton the renowned was visited by more 
than eight million people last year. The bathing at St. 
Leonards is delightful. North Berwick has its two full-size 
golf courses on the spot and five others close by. At Oban a 
friend assures me that he has seen a moonlight rainbow, with 
hosts of all colours in the prism, just like a real rainbow, but 
f wonderful silver radiance. I believe him, as he is not the 
sort of man who would mistake a sight like this for some 


oO 
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phenomenon of highland dew. 


* * x * 
Leeds is celebrating its tereentenary anniversary on 
July 13th. The Leeds choir is famous, so are the Leeds 
markets, the two art theatres and the picture gallery. The 


city has half a million very “live’”’ and active citizens whose 
prosperity is assured by their civic pride and business energy. 
* * # * 

I was motoring in Ireland last week and found the roads 
in West Meath all that could be desired and far better than 
I expected. Kings County is not so well provided for. A very 
delightful trip is from Dublin through Mullingar to Achill, 
near which (at Mulranny) there is an excellent railway hotel 
by the sea. All the railway hotels in Ireland are good, especially 
those at Parknasilla, Kenmare and Killarney, or at any rate 
fairly good. As to the other hotels, the less said the better, 
with the exception of one or two, like that at Rosapenna, 
Ireland will never become the great tourist playground that 
she should be until she provides better accommodation for 
travellers: this cannot be too often or too bluntly stated. 

* * x 

It might be as well also to suggest to the Dublin shipping 
companies and customs authoritics to deal with motor cars 
imported for touring purposes in a more speedy manner, 
At present I am told that motors are not unloaded until all 
other cargo has been cleared and that there are a number of 
irksome custom formalities. Both the Southern and Northern 
routes have good arrangements for dealing with tourists 
with cars however: they should be shipped, therefore, either 
by Fishguard and Rosslare or by Belfast—according to the 
route planned in Ireland. 

‘* * i 

After these criticisms of Irish travel let me add that the 
Mail Service by Holyhead and Dun Laoghaire (otherwise 
Kingstown) is all that could be 
restriction in the sleeping accommodation available, owing 
to the coal strike, but officials are very helpful and courteous. 
should be reserved well in advance. 

* a a ca 
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** Sleepers ” 


The Alps and the Tyrol are the happy hunting ground 
of the adventurous motorist with a powerful ear. A friend 
took his Rolls Royce over the Stelvio Pass recently from the 
Lake of Como. He tells me the roads were excellent and the 
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inns all that could be wished for. At the top of the pass are 
many of the battle grounds which have become famous in 
recent Itatian history for the heroism of the brave Alpini. 
The descent on the Austrian side is exceedingly steep and 
the car had frequently to be stopped and reversed in order 
to negotiate the hair-pin turns. 

* % * * 

The Route des Alpes, running all the way from Geneva to 
Nice, is another beautiful road, all in French territory and too 
little known to Continental motorists. Only a powerful 
and well-braked car should be taken on this trip, for five or 
six passes are crossed at an altitude of over 8,000 feet. There 
is not space to write of the gorgeous Galibier pass, with its 
rich carpet of gentians and its views of the mighty peaks of 
the Meije. The road although well surfaced and _ skilfully 
engineered has naturally gradients that do not allow of 
liberties being taken. Charabanes run regularly from Geneva 
to Nice and occupy about a week in transit. 

* * * * 

From Dijon to Geneva there is a very fine road over La 
Faucille in the Juras, the trip taking only a couple of days. 
Another and very different road which may be recommended 
for summer touring is the Corniche, from St. Raphael to Genoa, 
In the winter this is too crowded with cosmopolitan gallants 
eager to show off the paces of their new Hispano Suizas 
to be altogether safe, but in summer the Corniche is free from 
the madder part of the madding crowd, which has betaken 
itself to Aix or Deauville, and is indeed the pathway of a 
terrestial paradise. 

* * * 

Undoubtedly Continental Motorways have hit upon a new 
and delightful method of travel. The novelty of their service 
is not so much in the method as in the manner of its fulfilment. 
The arrangements work without a hitch, and the travellers 
who have used their services and whom I have been able to 
question report themselves more than satisfied. 

* i * * 
I must deal with Switzerland in a paragraph, although a 


volume would be indeed all too short to describe its many 
attractions. Sir Henry Lunn (5 Endsleigh Gardens, W.C. 1.) 
specializes in Swiss travel and has some excellent illustrated 
circulars on the subject. I am personally very fond of the 
Engadine and would I could go instantly to the new big hotel, 
the Maloja Palace, which has been opened above the Italian 
lakes. The circular before me says that this place is the finest 
motoring centre in Europe and the statement is no exaggera- 
tion. There are also magnificent walks, boating, bathing, 
fishing, golf and law tennis—pleasures for every taste, 
Accomodation in the Maloja Palace is from £6 6s. to £10 a week 
and ** Alpine Sports, Ltd.” (a department of Sir Henry Lunn’s), 
can make special arrangements for tickets and hotel accom- 
modation combined. Visitors to the Engadine who desire 
cheaper accommodation can find it in plenty. Switzerland 
always gives good value. 
* * * * 

A medical correspondent sends me information which may 
interest sufferers from rheumatism in search of a good climate 
in South France. Sierre is a beautiful spot with a good hotel, 
the Chateau Bellevue. Champéry is quiet and dry with 
lovely flowers in the neighbourhood: the Hotel Suisse, 
although not a “de luxe” hotel, is very comfortable, with 
really first-class cooking and personal attention. Vévey is 
recommended in the early autumn. La Croix, Var, twenty 
minutes from the sea, has bracing air and is sheltered from 
the mistral; it has an abundance of charming walks through 
pine woods. This is an excellent climate for rheumatism all 
the year round, and both the hotels are simple, clean and 
good, charges being from £3 to £5 a week. My correspondent 
adds that invalids should avoid high mountains and extremes 
of temperature, for the cold winds, coupled with the hot sun 
of the mountains, has often a very bad effect on rheumatics. 

* * * * 

I wrote about Messrs. Cook’s Travel Bureau in the last 
Supplement and of their new offices in Berkeley Street. I 
need not repeat what I said before: there is no better travel 
agency and certainly none with as many ramifications. A 
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Jetter of credit on Cook’s is like a passport, but much more 
useful. To “ follow the man from Cook's * is a phrase that 
has rightly passed into the language. Most of us prefer 
private travel to conducted parties, and some of us can pay 
for the always rather costly privilege of privacy, but there is 
no reason why we should not use Cook, who will do almost 
anything connected with travel. This paragraph of praise is 
small return for all the attention and courtesy I—and millions 
of others—have received gratis from Cook, 
* * * * 

With the world as one’s field it would be impossible to 
cover in these notes a tithe of the journeys we could choose : 
only two of the more extended trips can be mentioned. 
South Africa is seventeen days from Southampton by Royal 
Mail steamer and the attractions of this wonderful country 
are great aml unusual. It is a very wise man who enlarges 
his horizon as far as his means will allow him by getting off 
the beaten path. From Capetown one can go to Kimberley, 
thence to Mafeking and Bulawayo, where you will wish to 
drive to the outspan at the foot of the Matappos and then 
climb to World’s View to the grave of Cecil Rhodes. Johan- 
nesburg with its champagne-like air, Port Elizabeth with its 
quaint reminders of old Dutch days, the fine beach at Durban, 
all present something novel and utterly different, in racial 
problems, atmosphere and scenery from what is met in Europe. 
comfortable in 


Railway accommodation is exceptionally 
South Africa and the hotels are good. 


* * * * 

New Zealand is a far cry from England, yet the most 
English place in the world outside England. Christchurch 
is a centre of gaiety and lovely excursions can be made in 
the neighbourhood. Rotorua is famous, of course, not 
only for its voleanic features, but for the excellence of the 
rainbow trout in its lake. Pohutu, the big geyser at Whaka- 
rewarewa, gushes obligingly whenever it is soaped by the 
guides ; round about there are all sorts of constantly changing 
hot springs, making one of the strangest sights in the world ; 


one of the most fascinating also, for the Maori village of 
Ohinemutu is a sight no traveller. will ever forget. On 
South Island there is some of the finest mountain scenery 
in the world in the Southern Alps, dominated by the huge 
bulk of Mount Cook. 


* * * * 


Any further information on holiday travel will be gladly 
supplied by the Travel Editor, Spectator, 13 York Street, 
1 £3 

Tut Travet Eprror. 
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Tue latest volume of Macmillan’s Blue Guides is Muirhead’s 
North-Western France, which completes the group of Blue 
Guides dealing with France. There could be no better guide 
for the tourist, either by motor, train or bicycle, than this 
admirable little book. It shows how the chief centres of interest 
can be conveniently visited and suggests short expeditions 
which can easily be made from these centres. ‘here are 
descriptions of Normandy, through which the Seine wends its 
tortuous way guarded by ancient mediaeval castles as, for 
instance, the Chiiteau Gaillard, the “* saucy ” castle built by 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion ; of Brittany, that gaily coloured and 
ever popular land of laughter and good feeling; and of the 
country of the Loire.  Iistorical information is given and 
practical information as to passports, customs, hotels, &e., &e, 
There are also forty-four excellent maps. Muirhead’s The 
French Alps is an equally useful little book, which will fit 
comfortably into a pocket. It is written on the same lines as 
the North-Western Biue Guide much 
historical and practical information. 
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Motoring Notes 
The Rolls-Royce Car 


Ir is difficult to abstain from too many superlatives when 
writing of the Rolls-Royce car. As a matter of fact, the 
term ‘ Rolls-Royce ” has become a synonym in the English 
language ; standing for all-round superlative worth. The secret 
of the world-wide reputation of this car lies in its durability, 
trustworthiness, speed and power, silence and comfort. Any 
features is worth having, but the Rolls-Royce 
combines them all. Its makers say that to buy one is an invest- 
ment and not an extravagance. The reputation of this master- 
piece of design and craftsmanship makes it always saleable, 
and its rate of depreciation is exceptionally low. Further 
than this, it is true to say that “a Rolls-Royce never wears 
out.” It is not the fastest car in the world ; neither is it the 
most expensive; it does not vary fundamentally in design 
from the ordinary high-grade car. But it possesses a peculiar 
distinction all its own, and it is this which has made it the most 
famous car in the world. 

Having just returned from a delightful trip in a 40-50 h.p. 
model, I am naturally enthusiastic regarding its speed and 
power. I have never been in anything quite like it before, 
Although innumerable severe hills were encountered during 
the 700 miles in Devon and Somerset it was very seldom that 
it was necessary to change gear. It was almost a top-gear 
run; but for half a dozen hills it would have been actually so. 
Even such notorious hills as Porlock (general gradient, 1 in 8; 
steepest gradient, 1 in 4); Countisbury (1 in 7 and 1 in 43); 
Beggars Roost (1 in 6 and 1 in 3) and Widdecombe (1 in 10 
and 1 in 5) were surmounted without the least effort, while 
their descent was rendered perfectly safe owing to the execl- 
lence of the braking system. 

Brakes are fitted to all four wheels, and the scheme of braking 
which the Rolls-Royce engineers have evolved may be termed 
a semi-servo system, because the foot pressure is used directly 
to the back wheels, but on its way there it causes the mechan- 
ical servo to act and apply the brakes to all four wheels. 
This scheme gives the maximum direct braking, and by the 
use of the floating lever equalizer, the correct proportion of 
braking is applied to the back and front wheels respectively. 
In this system, when the car is in motion the back wheel 
braking is as heretofore, but in addition the servo simul- 
taneousiy supplies pressure to the front wheel brakes and 
additional pressure to the back brakes. ‘The total braking for 
a given foot pressure becomes about three times greater than 
in either two-wheel brake systems or four-wheel brake systems 
unassisted by servo. The Rolls-Royce system includes two 
entirely separate brakes on the back wheels. There are there- 
fore six brakes in all, thereby securing perfect safety under all 
conditions. 

One of the features which struck me most was the smooth- 
ness of the running. One has the sensation at times of sailing, 
so smooth and silent is the going. The suspension is wonderful, 
Rapid and smooth acceleration is another noticeable feature, 
This is largely due to the excellence of the carburetter. After 
making. exliaustive tests with all the available carburctters, 
and also designing several with distinct departures from the 
normal, the Rolls-Royce engineers have come to the conclusion 
that the Rolls-Koyvee standard double throat automatic 
expanding carburetter is the best at present known for the 
purposes of a luxury-car engine. The range of speed and 
power is from zero power at 150 revolutions to full throttle 
at 3,000 revolutions and this calls for a very large range of 
However good other types may be for aero and racing 
purposes, the carburetter now fitted has proved itself to be 
pre-eminent for its purpose, combining perfection of function- 
ing and correct proportions of petrol and air with trustworthi- 
ness. to the effectively heated throttle and specially 
arranged induction pipe, the engine is much less dependent 
than usual for its perfect carburation upon the temperature 
of the cooling water or the temperature of the air under the 
bonnet. An _ additional small high-velocity, rich-mixture 
carburetter is fitted for starting from cold, and with this 
arrangement no flooding or choking is required. 
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UNDER-INFLATED TYRES. 

A tyre which is under-inflated, or, in other words, is too 
soft, wears out much more rapidly than one which is main. 
tained at the right pressure. Very few motorists, however, 
appear to understand the reason for this. The very fact that 
the cover assumes a different shape when it comes in contact 
with the ground—to say nothing of when it passes over q 
stone or other obstacle—shows that a bending movement js 
set up in the fabric of the walls. This movement causes friction 
between the rubber and the fabric, which, in course of time, 
weakens the material and causes it to crack. 


Drivinc Tests ror Mororists. 

The crop of accidents during the last few months has again 
brought to the fore the question of only granting a licence to 
a driver who has passed a test. There are many who are 
strongly in favour of this plan, as they think that thereby our 
roads would be much safer. I quite agree that the present 
system of issuing licences to drive a car or motor-cycle is 
useless, and the classic case of a blind man who once secured 
a licence is continually being quoted. Theoretically, a driving 
test sounds an excellent idea, but I fail to see what possible 
test could be devised to show what one would do in an emer- 
gency. Safety in motoring is really a matter of experience 
rather than of technical efficiency. 


Across AFRICA. 

A remarkable journey across the belt of Africa has just been 
made by Mr. Frank Gray and Mr. John Sawyer in two 7 hp, 
Jowett cars. One of the features of the trip was that no advance 
provision was made for the supply of spares, assistance, or 
fuel, Mr. Gray relying solely on the car's capacity to carry or 
haul everything that could not be normally obtained on the 
way. This meant that each car had to transport every 
replacement, all petrol, oil, tyres, tubes, food, camping kit 
and arms for four persons for at least 1.600 miles, i.e. for 
that stage of the journey after leaving Maidugari to El Obeid, 
470 miles west of Khartoum. Such a test has never before 
been applied to light cars. i. T. Brown. 
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at our depots: 
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38, Grey Street . ‘ ‘NEWCASTLE- oN. TYNE 
SPECIMEN PRICES. 
] Cost of re- | 
| Cost of one treading. | 
Size ! new tover. one cover. | Saving 
, £ s.d. £& s.d. £ s.d 
700 x 80 3.9 O 16 3 a &, 
314 0 ze me . 273 
440 ce ee . 214 3 
440 199 214 3 
420 11l 3 210 9 
412 0 113 0 219 0 
415 0 114 0 310 
5 2 0 115 9 3 6 3 
5 2 0 115 9 3 6 3 
6 4 0 2-10 430 
720 273 414 9 
7 1~°0 211 0 410 0 
718 O 218 3 419 9 
9 4 0 3 1 3 $2 9? 
814 0 3.4 0 510 0 
a .- i - 72. = 
You ean have your car converted to “‘ BAL-LON-ETTE " Cord Tyres while 


you wait, at our works or depots. New wheela ir 


NOTE.—The word “ BAL-LON-ETTE” is not a generic term, but is our 


Trade name for the Balloon tyres only of our manufacture. When 
you Pay for a “ BAL-LON-ETTE” see that the name is embossed 
on the tyre. 

ASSOCIATED RUBBER MANUFACTURERS, LTD. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 
DISRAELL AND INDUSTRIALISM 


[Coryricnt IN THE UNITED States OF AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.| 


The Romance of a Great Career. By 


Benjamin Disraeli. 
(John Murray. 10s. 6d. 


the Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Clarke, K.C. 
net.) 
Jr is to me a personal pleasure to review a book by Sir Edward 
Clarke, a politician in whom there is and was no guile, and 
whose public tife, not only at the Bar, but in Parliament, 
never lost him a friend whose friendship was worth preserving. 
Icannot recall anyone attributing to him sordid or unworthy 
motives. The gift of cloquence, the gift to move juries and 
popular assemblies is one very like that of the popular actor, 
and very apt to have the same influences on character. There 
isalways a danger of the successful orator or actor becoming vain 
and egotistical. In spite of the fact that Sir Edward Clarke 
was immensely successful as an advocate, he never lost his 
personal balance by his triumphs in Court or on the platform. 
In politics he was always a Tory Democrat, and it is therefore 
only natural that he should have had an intense admiration for 
Disraeli. Ife was the ideal compiler for a short and, in a 
sense, popular, though by no means vulgarized, epitome of 
the great work begun by Mr. Monypenny and continued so 
ably by Mr. Buckle. Sir Edward Clarke has performed bis 
difficult task with no small success. Occasionally, no doubt, 
the excessive labour of making a précis, which is only 
another way of saying pouring a quart into a pint pot, 
has led him to the omission of certain aspects of Disraeli’s 
character and to the minimizing of others, and so to a sense of 
disproportion and confusion, coupled with occasional repetitions. 
Iam bound to say, however, that the net result is not only 
readable, but convincing. Consider for a moment what a 
many-sided man Disraeli was, and how difficult was the task of 
showing us in three hundred pages the image of his mind, 
Disraeli was, to begin with, a metaphysical politician—a man 
never content with mere opportunism and _ expediency. 
When the force of circumstances compelled him to act, he was 
never happy until he could underpin the position he had 
assumed with speculative and philosophic foundations. Next, 
he was always a research student in the management of life, 


personal and public—-a psychologist in the modern sense, 
before modern psychology had been invented. Add to this 
that he was a religious dreamer and a religious critic. Like 


the true son of Israel that he was, he could not imagine a 
community in which religion did not play an essential part. 
But his religion was never superstitious or dominated by ritual ; 
it was an inspiration of the mind and the heart. He was in 
many ways a devotee of Political Economics, but he always 
remembered so to temper his devotion as not to forget the call 
of human feeling. He never forgot that he was dealing with 
hungering, thirsting men, not with that dreadful simulacrum, 
“economic man.” Above all, he was an “ understander ” 

aman who tried to see things as they are, and not as they ought 
to be, according to some preconceived theory. It must be 
admitted, no doubt, that he did not see life steadily. He was 
too emotional and too mercurial for that; but, at any rate, 
he saw it as a whole. There was nothing parochial about him, 
He had none of the fatal fury of the Jacobin, but also none of 
No one could ever 


the cast-iron Prussianism of the reactionary. 
have said of him that he would rather domincer in a parish of 
Jews than rule the whole Christian world. 

But these are by no means all the qualities of this strangely 
gifted man. Ina very real sense he was a great novelist and, 
if not a great man of letters, at any rate a very great phrase- 
maker. And the phrases were not mere verbal fireworks, but 
genuine contributions to aphoristic wisdom. Last of all, he 
was a true orator. He had much of Burke’s impassioned 
imagination and a touch, also, of his prophetic vision ; but 
these qualities were always endowed with a finer edge through 
his sense of humour, or perhaps it would be truer to say wit, 
for Disraeli's power to make men laugh was not genial, but 
mordant. 

The best way to realize Disracli’s perception, and power of 
diagnosis, is to study his novels, letters and speeches in those 
soul-shaking years, still so greatly misunderstood, which have 


been called “‘ the Hungry ’Forties.” It was in the ‘forties there 
arose the schools of thought and opinion which are shaking us 
at this very moment and demanding the recognition and the 
understanding that they failed to get at their birth, owing to 
the lack of prudence, balance, and, one might almost say; 
sanity of their exponents and supporters. The Industrial 
Revolution spread like a conquering flood over Europe, and 
especially over this country, in the period from 1810 to 1840. 
But then began a period of protest and revolt against the worst 
manifestations of Factory and Mass production. When 1847 
came the seething pot of revolutionary misery, unrest, and 
misunderstanding began to boil over. Men attempted to 
fight the growing inhumanity of industrialism with an equal 
inhumanity of tumid ratiocination from false premises. The 
clash intoxicated the Western hemisphere. Marxism made 
its attempt to change the world by the fatal device of physical 
force based on ** class consciousness,” a coneept which proved 
to be little but. an alias for class hatred and the creation of a 
rigid and dominant caste—the Proletariat. The tragedy of 
the ‘forties was that the great majority of people in England, 
and indeed in Europe generally, did not recognize the forces 
that were at work, and did not understand how they ought to 
be directed. Among the minute band of men who did under- 
stand Disraeli holds a high place. 
very exactly, though in his later life he largely forgot «vhat he 
had onee known. Matthew Arnold marked the storm and 
its nature with a poet’s vision and also with that perfect 


Though 


Carlyle also understood, 


balance and good sense which was his prerogative. 
he lived beyond Carlyle, his gift of moderation prevented him 
ever wishing to change the attitude which he took up during 
the revolutionary period. Maurice and Kingsley on _ the 
literary and theological side also understood, and so did 
Ruskin. Last of all one must name and honour Lord Shaftes- 
bury—not a man of great insight or clarity of mind, and not 
a man free from the prejudices of his birth and surroundings, 
but, all the same, a man of true gravity and piety of soul. 

I am convinced that the more men study Disraeli’s actions 
the more they will agree that, with all his faults, vulgarities, 
and follies, there was a true touch of goodness as well as of 
greatness in the man. Bismarck’s famous comment, * The 
old Jew—that’s the man!” meant more than the cynical 
autocrat intended. Disraeli was in earnest when he said in 
his address to the electors of High Wycombe in 1832 that he 
would withhold his support from any Ministry “* which would 
not originate some great measure to ameliorate the condition 
of the labouring classes.” Seven years later, in 1839, as Sir 
Edward Clarke points out, “‘ he astonished and offended the 
Tory members among whom he sat by avowing his sympathy 
with Chartism as a great social movement.” At Shrewsbury 
in 1843 he went even further :—** Let me tell those gentlemen 
who are so fond of telling us that property has its rights as 
well as its duties, that labour also has its rights as well as its 
duties.” 

Clearly this sincerity of vision, admirable as it was, cannot 
entirely excuse many of the lapses caused by Disracli’s personal 
ambition, or by the temptation to put party above patriotism. 
But if I have had to neglect this side of his career, I have also 
been unable to note many of the good results of that power of 
social and political diagnosis upon which I have dwelt. 

J. Sr. Lor Srracury, 


REPORT ON THE COMPETITION 


[The Editor offered a prize of £5 for a list of the seven greatest 
Victorians. A new competition will be announced neat week.| 


IN a competition which is judged on democratic lines, by a 
plebiscite, as it were, the result is almost sure to be unexciting. 
We very much admire the competitors who cared so little 
for the reward we offered that they sent in quite astonishing 
and original lists of Eminent Victorians. A man who can put 
down William Allingham and Christina Rossetti on his list 
deserves cither commiseration or reverence ; we are not sure 
We thank the competitors who broke the monotony 
defiantly judgments, 
but we assure 


which. 
of calculation by 
They were too many to notice personally ; 
them that we are well aware of their fine independence, and 


offering personal 


we greet them as heroes. 
One difficulty in the competition which we could not set 
straight in our pages was whether Queen Victoria should 
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be counted a Victorian. Certainly we did not mean to exclude 
her; but if we had announced the fact in print it might 
have seemed a deliberate invitation to submit her name ; 
or at least it might have suggested her name to competitors 
who otherwise would not have included it. Perhaps but for 
this awkwardness she would have come higher in the list. 
The voting for the first twenty was as follows : 





1. Wittram Ewart GLADSTONE ee oo «SU 
2. CHARLES DICKENS .. — oe e- 809 
3. CHARLES Darwin en a ee oo 446 
4. AutrreED Lorp TENNYSON .. ia a 
5. FLorENce NIGHTINGALE aa 7 cc 
6. Lorp BEACONSFIELD as i eo 845 
7. Tuomas CARLYLE aw oe i «. 360 
8. RopertT BROWNING es oe ao w= 
%. Lorp LISTER .. es ee ee oe Sad 
10. Davip LIVINGSTONE ., oe a ce. 2 
ll. Ceci. Runopes oh a “e oo B46 
12. CHARLES GEORGE GORDON .. ee oo we 
13. QUEEN VicTORIA - = as oo 
14. Lorp SHAFTESBURY .. os ee o FS 
15. Lorp KELVIN ow ee ee ee 128 
16. JoHn RuskKIN ene _ <e eo Oki 
17. WintniaM MAKeEpPpraAce THACKERAY oe 102 
18. Lorp Roperts os ae ee oe 79 
19% CARDINAL NEWMAN .. oa ee ee 76 
20. Witt1amM Bootu cs “e eh + 75 


About sixty other names polled more than thirty votes. 
There were one or two very strange slumps in reputation. 
Over three hundred entries had been opened before Swin- 
burne’s name appeared. 

Four competitors sent in lists which agreed with the gencral 
verdict. They were the Rev. Peter McLaren (Rathillet Manse, 
Cupar. Fife): “ Bebby ~ (The Acacias, Roundhay, Leeds), 
Gray Water (13 Barton Strect, S.W.1), and A. B. Brown 
(86 Victoria Street, Newark-on-Trent). None of them gave 
anything near the correct order, and the prize must be divided 
We offer our congratulations to them. 


THIS WEEK'S BOOKS 


Sin WittiamM ArsutuNnot LANE endorses What's Best to Fal, 
by Mr. Henning Belfrage, with a practical supplement by 
Miss Yates (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) as follows: ‘The deeper 
one digs into it, the more valuable, instructing and inspiring 
It should be in the hands of everyone who 
wishes to lead a healthy, happy existence.” And who does 
not? Our ignorance of food values is lamentable, and as the 
author says in his preface, our instinct for the right selection of 
food has progressively disappeared with our increase in mental 
development. To-day, 80 per cent. of English children have 
defective teeth. Nature has been starved of the salts neces- 
sary for their bodies and has searched for these salts in their 
teeth. ‘Ihere is tragedy here, horrors as ghastly as anything 
that has ever occurred in the world; teeth, eyes, nerves are 
being sapped by faulty and artificial diet. We must eat fresh 
and living foods each day, foods possessing the mysterious 
electric energy of the vitamines in order to be the men and 
women God intended us to be. This book is a valuable 
chapter in the new testament of health. 
* * * * 

Mr. Perey Alliss, who was lately champion of Wales and 
Essex, has written in Betier Golf a really lucid book about 
the game, illustrated by twenty-four action 
Especially clear are the author's remarks on the choice and 
He recommends 12 to 13 ounces as the ideal 


amongst them. 


are its contents. 


photographs. 


care of clubs. 
weight for a club; only those who, after long trial, have 
failed to acquire the right snap of the wrists in hitting which 
gives length to a ball need use a heavier club in the attempt 
to gain more distance in driving. Crisp wrist action is better 
than weight of club: nevertheless the latter is the last resort 
of the desperate. (Black. 5s.) 
* * * tk 
The British and Foreign Bible Society send us a booklet 
containing an English text done into 576 foreign languages. 
This is a tour de force which proves that the Bible is now 
the cheapest and most accessible of books. The Gospel in 
Many Tongues may be obtained from 146 Queen Victoria 
Strect, E.C., for 8d. 
% * % * 
Mrs. Moric Stopes’ Vectia (1 Banned Play and a Preface on 


the Censorship, John Bane, Sons and Danielsson, 5s.) is 


eS 


about a beautiful woman whose wretched husband could not 
give her a baby. The plot is not without interest and cer. 
tainly not immoral, but we can understand that the Censor 
might consider the theme unsuitable for the stage. Quy, 
dramatie critic read the play and reported unfavourably op 
its acting quality: we find, however, that the author has 
anticipated the objections of “a certain type of critic ” by 
saying that although her scenes lack action they are rast 
along new lines. Our views on the Censorship, briefly, are 
that while it serves a useful purpose, the ban should be remoy- 
able if the producer is prepared to risk police prosecution. Ip 
this case there would probably be no prosecution, and no 


profit, for the public would yawn at the play. 
* * * * 


Mr. Montagu Allwood has written an important work on 
carnations. The President of the Royal Horticultural 
Society says in his preface that all lovers of this delightful 
flower will benefit by the book: we cordially agree with 
Lord Lambourne. Mr. Allwood has more than thirty years’ 
experience of his subject, and has treated it practically 
and comprehensively, as one would expect, but also with 
a pleasant and infectious enthusiasm. Spectator readers who 
love their gardens will love this book. (Carnations for Every 
Garden and Greenhouse. Country Life. 12s. 6d.) 

* * * * 


A handbook for amateur beginners on Training Horses 


fer Races, by Captain G. W. Meredith (Constable, 4s. 6d.), 


contains sound but not very striking or original information, 
rhe section on jumping is good, as is a final observation on 
punishment: slovenly work or ill-temper cn the part of a 
good horse is almost invariably due to pain or ill-health, 
and the cause, not the effect, requires treatment. Colonel 
Geoffrey Brooke sums up the matter in his introduction 
thus: ‘ Three quarters of the training is done in the horse’s 
box : he must be happy, contented, right inside, and feedinz 
well.” 


WITHIN 


By Geraldine 


rr % , . 
THE LIFE 


Psycho-analysis for Normal People. 
(Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Endimion : My thoughts have no veins, and yet unless they be let bl 


I shall je rish. 
Eumenides : But they have vanities, which being reformed, you may 

be restored. 

Joun LyLy, 1554—160¢ 

Many good people feel a distaste for psycho-analysis. It 
is well enough, they think, when it is restricted to those 
unfortunates whose minds are actually uncentred. Its 
technique was elaborated for their benefit, out of a consider- 
ation of their abnormalities. But to attempt to show horrors 
beneath the surface in quite ordinary, sane and decent people 
is morbid and probably absurd. 

To think like this, however, is to impoverish the conception 
of sanity. Even a madman is a man. We see in him the 
components of ordinary human 
disastrously out of proportion. And if we look at the usual 
seemingly trivial stupidities of life—touchiness, the feeling 
of incompetence, lethargy, spite, tactlessness and such 
miserable failings—we can find the same principles at work 
as in madness itself. Of course we must go very cautiously. 
There are people, beyond doubt, who are interested in psycho- 
analytic books merely as obscene literature. Such an interest 
will aggravate the disturbances which already exist. It 
happens very frequently that a neurotic, from a study of 
psycho-analysis, learns to be still more neurotic, For neurosis 
generally implies a desire to be ill. It is peculiarly distressing 
We feel, when confronted with a melan- 
cholia or a nervous invalid, “* This is nonsense. He could 
be better immediately if he wanted.” We therefore refuse 
our sympathy to a man who is a victim of the worst of maladies, 
disease of the will. And how can we help refusing it? 
Sympathy will only make him pity himself the more. Dis- 
cussion of his case will allow him to seize opportunities to 
And if you say to him, sternly, ‘* Don't be 


minds somehow thrown 


for this very reason. 


become worse. 
silly! ‘This is mere shamming,” he will only drive his malady 
deeper in the effort to deceive you. 

These are some of the dangers of amateur psycho-analysis. 
Analysis which does not arrive at the real, definite, concrete 
cause of the malady, the real trauma. or shock. which set the 
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seed of disease, can do nothing but harm. In consequence 
the only excuses for studying the literature of the subject are 
(1) true and impersonal scientific interest in the laws of the 
soul, (2) a living desire to help others to overcome their 
torments, and (38) a direct and unflinching determination in 
the student himse!f to cure his own disproportions and to 
avoid pitfalls in the future. 
may be 


‘The second excuse is always 
genuine. More often it is 
grounded in a desire for interference in other men’s affairs, 


to be suspected. It 


a desire to get the better of one’s acquaintances by being 
The first 
** Interest in 
> covers more sins than can well be calculated. 


well equipped to show them their complexes. 
excuse is generally the most vicious of all. 
scientific truth ” 
All three must be examined with great rigour to see if there 
js any clement of insincerity in them. And yet some know- 
ledge of psycho-analysis is daily more necessary. The seeds 
of grave trouble, in character or in mind, are often sown in 
earliest childhood. Anyone who has care of children should 
learn how to escape harming them ; for the causes of neurosis 
are generally unsuspected. 
affection, for example, are almost certain to produce disorder 
in later life. Indifference can have as evil an 
demands acuity and devotion to find and follow the middle 


Excessive displays of maternal 
issue. It 


way. 

Miss Geraldine Coster has written a clear little book, which 
it could harm nobody to read. 
of psycho-analysis ; and in a guide * for normal people ” 
this is all to the good. None the less she writes honestly 
and does not avoid her problems. 


She avoids the graver aspects 


There is an excellent 
The rami- 
In the ordinary man 
his fear may only be a fear of new experience, of making a 
start in fresh work or of adapting himself to new circum- 


chapter upon the effects of unconscious fears, 
fications of the evils of fear are huge. 


stances. 

In everyday life a person may suffer a nerve-racking torment of 

fear lest a truth which he feels is waiting just round the corner 
should jump on him, upset his accustomed adaptation to life, 
and put him to the painful and arduous necessity of making a new 
ne. 
Because of this fear he accumulates round himself a rigid 
set of conventions. He stabilizes his morality into a number 
of tags or prohibitions. He avoids reality and builds up 
defences against it. If there should happen a disaster in 
his life, then his defences may fall down and expose him to 
the bitterness of the wind. And such fears actually 
provoke disaster and crisis. A man who acts in accordance 
with unreal conventions obviously must fail to act wisely 
or well. Ry his defences he only delays the day of his trials 
till he has unfitted himself to meet them. 

Other good chapters in the book are on the power instinct, 
the sex instinct, and sublimation. 
ist, and her advice should be particularly useful to teachers 
ind parents. 


east 


Miss Coster is an education- 


THE LAST MONUMENT TO SHELLEY 


Vo!. VIII. of The Complete Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
In ten volumes. Newly edited with Introduction and Critical 
and Bibliographical Notes. By Roger Ingpen and Walter E. 
Peck, (Benn. The Julian Editions. 3 guineas a volume.) 


Ir is astonishing that until to-day no complete edition of 
No 
doubt the restrictions, due to family sensitiveness, imposed 
by Shelley’s father, Sir Timothy, on Mary Shelley have been 
responsible for this delay. The longer the task is deferred after 
an author's death, the more certainty there is of his unpublished 
fragments being dispersed into the various holes and corners of 
the house of literature. 

Until Sir Timothy's death in 1844—twenty-two years aftet 
the poet was drowned—Mary was prohibited from publishing 
any memoir of the poet, or any complete edition of his letters, 
The despotic old gentleman relaxed a little in 1839, when the 
widow was able to give to the world her valuable edition of the 
poems with her warm-hearted and intimate annotations. And 
again in the following year she was able to print his Essays, 
Letters from Abroad, Translations and Fragments. 

She did no more, and it fell to the lot of Thomas Jefferson 
Hogg to write the first Life. He had already prepared for it 
by contributing a series of articles in 1832-3 describing Shelley's 
early life. In 1855, therefore, he was commissioned by the 


Shelley's verse, prose, and correspondence has existed. 


family to write the Life. When the first two volumes appeared, 
however, the commissioners so far disapproved of his work as 


to withhold all further material. In Mr. Ingpen’s words, 
“it might be described with certain reservations as the 


confessions of Thomas Jefferson Hogg, with recollections of 
his friend P. B.S.” Hogg certainly had no sense of respon- 
sibility. He shy, self-centred creature, 
living in a fantastic world of his own, triple-barricaded Ly his 
smoky scholarship and worldly cynicism. 


was evidently a 


Nothing more was done until 1880, when Mr. Buxton 
Forman published a collected edition. This included some 


additional letters. Then in 1886 Edward Dowden published a 
Life which incorporated still more of the poet’s correspondence, 

Following up all this work has been the patient and persis- 
tent Mr. Ingpen. He to be the perfect scholar ; 
a man religiously devoted to his subject for its own sake, yet 
one who never loses his sense of proportion in a desire either 
to shine personally or to give undue publicity to his subject. 

We have already known what to expect, by his edition of 
the Shelley letters which appeared in 1969. That was excellent ; 
but now he is able to add to that some hundred more, many 
of them hitherto unprinted. Dr. Peck, acting for him across 
the Atlantic, has routed out all the rich owners of autograph 
letters and fragments, and the final result of their efforts is 
that we shall shortly have, in three volumes of this edition, 
the majority of the poet’s correspondence from the time he 
was a boy at Eton to the hour of his death. 

Volume VIII., the first to appear, covers the early years up 
to the middle of 1812, when the young genius of 20, with his 
girl wife, was proposing to introduce into their household the 
Elizabeth Hitchener, in the 


seeins 


pseudo-sibylline capacity of 


** soul-mate.” 
These were the years in which one’s faith in Shelley is put 
to the test. 
most uncomely series of gestures after some means of putting 
those theories into practice. He plunged into polities, ethics, 
religion, and poetry with all the confidence of a young giant 
papped on the milk of Plato. But the early effort made the 
immature voice a little shrill, and the heart a little cruel in its 
self-conscious leaping after freedom, the freedom for self and 
for the human race, 

There is an enormous amount to be said on this period of the 
poet's life, but here our duty is to give our space to praising 


He was floundering in theories, and groping in a 


this superb edition. Remembering the poet at this un- 
gainly time of growing pains, we can solace ourselves 


with the following impression of him five years later, given by 
a hard-headed old Dundee merchant named Baxter. “ As 
to Shelley, I confess to you I was very much deceived by the 
preconceived estimate I had formed of him, and very agreeably 
disappointed in the man I found him to be. 
or other imagined him to be an ignorant, silly, half-witted 
enthusiast, with intellect scarcely suflicient to keep him out of 
a madhouse, and morals that fitted him only for a brothel - 
how much then was I surprised and delighted to find 
being of rare genius and talent, of truly republican frugality 
and plainness of manners, and of a soundness of principle and 
delicacy of moral tact that might put to shame (if shame they 
had) many of his detractors, and with all this so amiable that 
you have only to be half an hour in his company to convince 
you that there is not an atom of malevolence in his whole 
composition. Is there that I should 
attached to such a man, holding out the hand of kindness and 
Certainly not.” 


I had somehow 


Lim a 


any wonder become 
friendship towards me ? 
only twenty-five. 

This Julian Edition is a beautiful thing, 


Shelley was then 


the type is a joy 


to behold, and the cover design is just right; strong, not 
“arty,” but in the ripe tradition of book production. The 


very smell of this volume carries one away to the workshops 
of the binders of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
There are no illustrations, and I believe are to be none. It 
is just as well, for nothing has perpetuated the false idea of 
Shelley so much as the various exophthalmic-looking portraits, 

The remaining nine volumes are to appear at intervals of 
about six weeks, and we hope to be able to say something 


more of them later. 
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FAR HORIZONS 


Sir Mortimer Durand. By Sir Percy Sykes. (Cassell. 25s.) 
An Unexplored Pass. By Capt. B. K. Featherstone. (Hutchin- 


son. 18s.) 
The Road to Lamaland. By “ Ganpat.” (Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 20s.) 

Intercourse between India and the Western World. By 
H. G. Rawlinson. (Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d.) 
Religion and Folklore of Northern India. By Wm. Crookes. 

(A new edition, rewritten. Oxford University Press. 21s.) 
Sir Mortimer Duranp was described in the Spectator 
n 1893 as “‘ one of the strongest men in the Empire.’ His 


i 
story is well and graphically told by Sir Percy Sykes. 
Sir Mortimer came of a family with many Oriental associa- 
tions, which helped him no doubt in the early stages of his 
career in the Indian Civil Service. He was only twenty-four 
when first posted to the Indian Foreign Office, and only 
twenty-nine when selected by Lord Roberts to accompany 
him as Political Secretary to Kabul. He rose not by virtue 


of influence, but by sterling qualities of common sense, 


courage and a crystal honesty which Orientals (** who read 
men, not books *) as well as Europeans grew to respect and 
admire. There is perhaps a certain lack of balance about 


this biography: much too much, for instance, about Sir 
Mortimer’s recall from his place as our Ambassador at 
Washington. Roosevelt, in our opinion, acted with dis- 
cretion. That the President of the United States wanted 
someone else as British Ambassador is no discredit to either 
Durand or Roosevelt. It was a case of two good honest men 
who did not like each other: they dealt honestly and tact- 
fully by each other: in the method of their parting they both 
showed courtesy and restraint. Again, we feel a certain dis- 
proportion in the treatment of Afghan history : three chapters 
in the book deal only indirectly with Sir Mortimer, and we 
believe had these been shortened we might have had more 
details of the personality of both Durand and the Amir of 
Afghanistan : men who faced each other in the cockpit of Asia 
when times were big with destiny. ‘These are small points, 
however, and we are grateful for what we have. Colonel 
Yate wrote, long ago, a remarkable narrative of the Afghan 
Boundary Commission, and there have been books about “that 
strange, strong creature,’ the Amir Abdur Rahman, but 
nowhere else are the events of this part of High Asia so com- 
prehensively and pleasantly told. Times change, boundaries 
vary (although ‘the Durand Line” has stood the test of 
time), but character is the rock on which our Empire has been 
built. Sir Perey Sykes has brought this out most clearly. 
Without delving into psychologic depths he has succeeded in 
giving us a fine biography of a great Englishman. 

Captain Featherstone has written very pleasantly of An 
Uneaplored Pass, but it is unfortunate that he did not achieve 
what he set out to do, namely, to cross the New Muztagh Pass 
in the Karakorams, for the reader is left a little bafiled at the 
failure. We confess, however, to reading with avidity any- 
thing about those marvellous mountains, the Himalayas, 
and we forgive our author the more readily in that his failure 
to cross the Muztagh was not his fault. His style is agrecable 
and full of discernment. Leaving the outposts of Tibetan 
Buddhism, he says the monks may have had ‘** some thought 
in their mind entirely beyond my comprehension.” This 
is the We of the West are too prone to sneer 
from our standardized machine-made summits at customs which 


right spirit. 


were old when we were yet barbarians and philosophies that 
flourished before Europe began its history. ‘This is the fault 
The Road to Lamaland, which bears all the 
* pot-boiler.” To begin with, a trip to Leh is a 
journey which unattended girls can do: you can telegraph 

London to Leh in a few hours. ‘Shen we find 
libels on the Kast in general and Lamaism in 
that 


of * Ganpat’s ” 
marks of a 


from 
many flippant 
particular 
pleasure und use.’ We resent such generalizations from an 
author like ** Ganpat,”’ whose stories often show real insight. 

Both Intercourse between India and the Western World and 
The Religion and Folklore of Northern India are second editions, 
but both have been brought up to date and both are worthy 


such as *“woman exists solely for man’s 


of mention as being standard works by well-known authorities. 
The first is full of interest and the latter of fascination. 
the Abbé Dubois there has been no such keen observer of 
Indian customs us the late William Crookes. 


Since 


ce 


THE JULY MAGAZINES 


Tur July Contemporary opens with a joint article on “ The 
Liberal Party ” by Lord Beauchamp and Professor Ramsay 
Muir. The second section is the more interesting. Ip it 
Professor Ramsay Muir discusses the breach between Lord 
Oxford and Mr. Lloyd George. All lovers of political gossip 
should read it for information and entertainment. “ Troubles 
in Alsace,”’ by Mr. Townroe, deals with the present movement 
towards autonomy in the recovered provinces. ‘‘ Alsace and 
Lorraine are devotedly French,” he quotes M. Millerand ag 
saying, “‘ but at the same time the people are devoted Alsa. 
tians and Lorrainers.” In view of the truth of this dictum he 
urges France to slacken the speed of the process of unifica. 
tion and to make opportunity for this country to remain 
under French law but yet to be largely independent in her 
local administration. ‘* Thomas Jefferson, Apostle of Demo. 
cracy,” by Rev. C. W. Alford, will greatly interest the people 
on this side of the Atlantic who are increasingly attracted 
by the personnel of American politics past and _ present, 
*'The Douglas-Pennant Case ” 
to the notice of the public. It will be remembered that in 
1918 Miss Violet Douglas-Pennant was summarily dismissed 
from her post as Commandant of the Women’s Royal Air 
Force, that she protested, and that an inquiry into the rights 
of the matter was made by a select Committee of the House of 
Lords. Captain H. G. Barclay puts the little evidence which 
was made public before his readers and demands a fresh trial 
in the name of justice. 

In The National Review Miss Douglas Pennant herself 
makes a like appeal. She heads her article “A Case of 


is once more being brought 


Injustice,” and declares that ‘“ Ever since my summary dis- 
missal I have been oflicially—socially and _financially— 
ruined and ostracized.” The atmosphere of “ Episodes of 


the Month” is as electric as ever. This time the Cabinet, 
America, and the Roman Catholic Church come in for the worst 
of the storm. “ Further Reflections on the Electronic Re- 
actions of Abrams” will afford a thrill to all Mr. 
Bosanquet’s readers. He believes that an American of 
Jewish extraction has made a discovery which will revolu- 
tionize the science of medicine, so that “ an era of perfect 
health is not only possible but certain in a few generations.” 
Getting out of “the thick fog of orthodox medicine” into 
the new light we shall see that “disease is not a horrible and 
incomprehensible monster hidden in the endless jungle of 
technical verbiage of medicine but a comparatively simple 
enemy whose lair has been brought to light and who can be 
conquered.” 

The most striking paper in The Fortnightly is ‘“* The New 
Mussolini's New Conception of State.” In it Mr. 
Heathcote insists strongly upon Mussolini's na- 
tionalism. No political creed, he declares, has ever surpassed 
his in the fervour of its nationalism. your 
country,” he preaches, ‘* struggle for its interests, glory in its 
traditions, and everything else will be added unto you, in- 
cluding economic prosperity.” A patriotic people must get 
what they desire, but the [talians 
They want railways, drains, houses, bridges, roads, water 
and light.” 

* Who is Mr. Cook?” The author of 
article in The Empire Review does not venture to sign it. It 
constitutes a fearful indictment. If Mr. Cook can deny 
the public utterances herein imputed to him his defence will 


almost 


Europe 
Dudley 


* Believe in 


“do not desire liberty. 


this most daring 


be complete. 

The World To-day is as attractive as ever. ‘ Wild Animal 
Flashlights,” by Mr. Martin Johnson, will delight both photo- 
A record of 
a most interesting conversation with Colonel House—** Colonel 
House Looks at the Old World ’’—is contributed by Mr. 
Chalmers Roberts. After heartily praising Englishmen of all 
classes for their conduct in the general strike Colonel House 
makes some notable reflexions upon the situation in Russia. 
** Let us hope she will look to the West, for if she should throw 
in her fortune with the Asiatics she will upset the equilibrium 
not only of Europe but of the whole world.’ Again: “It 


graphers, animal lovers and big game sportsmen. 


is my belief that if the present Government at Moscow is as 
bad as we are told, it will last only as long as we maintain 
our policy of opposition.” 

No more vivid picture of the London streets during the 
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general strike has appeared than that drawn by Fundi in 
this month’s Blackwood. “ Strike-Breaking on a ‘ General’ ” 
should fill every English reader with thankfulness and 
laughter. Among other excellent papers it is the best. 

Whoever spends Is. on Chambers’ Journal this July will 
get his money’s worth. A short story by Patric Rushden, 
« At the Last Minute,” is alone worth it. 

The first number of Drawing and Design (1s., 15s.a year, post 
free, 44 Leicester Square, W.C. 2) has been sent tous. Its specia] 
function is to be “that of dealing with the methods and 
principles of art old and new in such a way as to establish 
a comparative standard of appreciation.” This is a useful 
raison a éire in these days of experiment in artistic expression. 
There are interesting articles on * The Revival of Draught- 


manship,’ ‘* Devolution in Primitive Design,’ &e., &c., 
illustrated by good reproductions. 
Modern Sunlight is a magazine published monthly 


at 2s. dealing with medical and scientific aspects of ultra- 
violet ray and other sunlight treatments. The make-up and 
material of this periodical are both first class and the technical 
articles are obviously written by experts. 


THREE 


The Orange Tree: 


ESSAYISTS 


A Volume of Essays. By Robert Lynd. 


(Methuen. 6s.) 
Spillikins: A Book of Essays. By George A. Birmingham. 
(Methuen. 5s.) 


The Wooden Man and other Stories and Essays. 
Norwood. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


By Gilbert 


An essayist depends on his personality more than any other 
sort of writer; and of these three able gentlemen whose 
purpose is to be amusing, Mr. Lynd has the most natural and 
spontaneous fun. All of his studies are slight, but sometimes 
the psychology cuts pretty deep. The paper “ On Laughing 
Aloud” is a good instance. Mr. Lynd accepts Meredith's 
saying that the finest comedy produces not loud laughter but 
asmile : yet there is a case to be made for the * knockabout 
element in comedy,” and he makes it charmingly—with 
special tribute to Mr. Harold Lloyd of the films. One might 
add that Mr. Harold Lloyd, even when he is most absurd, 
contrives to keep a certain refinement; and Mr. Lynd’s 
humour has the same quality. It is as simple as was Mr. 
Jerome K. Jerome's ; but somehow it always keeps a dis- 
tinction which Mr. Jerome’s never attained. 

Mr. George Birmingham has intellectual distinction to give 
away, but in this medium his command of fun deserts the 
author of Spanish Gold. The best of his essays are the work 
of a serious wit, and in one or them the seriousness entirely 
masks the humour. ‘“‘ Changing England” sets down the 
reflection of this Irish observer planted down in a post-War 
English countryside. It him that the English 
middle class (which he praises in a page or two of shrewd 
analysis) may be at least in danger of * losing its nerve *—as 


seems to 


he saw the Hungarian middle class lose their nerve under the 
It is, he thinks, less determined than 
How far the 
episode of the general strike, when the middle class asserted 
itself and refused to ** put up with it,” may have modified this 


tyranny of Bela Kun. 
before to stand up resolutely for its rights. 


observer's apprehensions it would be interesting to know. 
In “ Hauntings,” two clerical ghost stories are told with con- 
summate skill, more especially that of the new vicar, who, on 
coming toa lonely parish in Northumberland, began by entering 
his church early in the morning to prepare himself for the day’s 
work, Another priest was already at the altar, 
or, to use the more usual English phraseology, celebrating the 


os 


saying Mass, 
Eucharist according to the English use.” The ritual proceeded 
as usual, till the stranger, “ having finished the Epistle, 
crossed in front of the altar towards the north side, in order, as 
the watcher supposed, to read the Gospel.” Instead of this, he 
disappeared through the north wall of the chancel. Kvery day 
‘The new viear’s predecessor advised 
avoiding the church at that hour. But inquiry elicited that 
the chancel had been altered and the original north wall built 
nearer to the south. So, presumably, the mysterious celibrant 
read his Gospel daily at the exact spot where he had been 


the same thing happened. 


accustomed to read it while he lived. 
Professor Norwood chooses to begin his volume with a very 
of some folklorists by a 


But 


amusing yarn about the * spoofing ” 


group of shameless persons tutored by an ingenious don, 


this is followed by a fantasy, “ The Remote Witness,” which 
by its intensity of vision recalls Kipling’s ‘“* Finest Story in the 
World,” and that is a big thing to say of it. Anyhow, 
it conjures up a vision of Antony in Egypt, and then the 
whole Battle of Actium through a machinery which might 
have been invented by Mr. Wells. After this the rea ler 
expects too much, and is probably unfair to the following 
essays which somehow never seem to hit the combination of 
the lighter and the graver tone. 


CURRENT 


BRITISH WAR BUDGETS. By F. W. 
(Oxford University Press. lis.) 


LITERATURE 


Hirst and F. FE. Allen. 
Tue authors of this interesting publication tel! us that the 
method they have adopted has been that of Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s Twenty Years of Financial Policy, a little masterpiece 
which has been the prototype of more than one subscquent 
study of the subject. 
it differs from its predecessors, viz., in the omission of any 
table of budgets which, though an appendix only to Northcote’s 
book, was, as he stated, the and this 
lack, together with the absence of any statistical 
illustrating the changes in the 
and debt and expenditure, would certainly detract from the 
value of Messrs. Hirst and Allen’s volume if it were intended to 
be a work of reference. But the wholly abnormal character 
of war finance has no doubt prescribed a different treatment in 


In one important respect, however, 


germ of his work ; 
tales 
revenue 


various items of 


the present case ; and nothing more complete or satisfactory 


could be desired as a summary and survey of Parliamentary 


discussions on all the momentous topies Connected with 
taxation which arose during these years. Much _ the 
same may be said of the comments and criticisms which 


are freely interspersed and which seem to us thoroughly 
judicious and valuable. It may be said that the wearisome 
task of wading through the debates recor led in Hansard 
and too little noticed in the excitements of the War has been 
done once for all ; and that any subsequent worker in the same 


THE MUSEUM GALLERIES 


(Studios) 


“ GALLERY OF 100 PORTRAITS OF 
FAMOUS MEN AND WOMEN.” 


The Museum Galleries are now in a position to 
announce that the third series of the “ Gallery 
of Famous Portraits ”’ is ready, and the person- 
ages represented are as follows:— 

Sir W. Raleigh 1 Queen Elizabeth 
Beethoven Robert Peel 

G. F. Handel 

Florence Nightingale 
Nell Gwynne 


Linneas 











Leonardo da Vinci 
Madame de Pompadour 
Charles I. 

J. M. W. Turner, R.A 
Lord Kelvin 

R. B. Sheridan 

Ecce Homo 

P. B. Shelley 

William Herschell 


Angelica Kauffmann 


Louise of Prussia 
Madame Recamier 
John Constable 
Goethe 

Abraham Lincoln 


Louis Pasteur 





Thomas Gainsborough 


— Ket} 


53 Short’s Gardens, Drury Lane, 


London, W.C. 2 
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field will find the heaviest part of his task already accomplished. 
It is an inevitable reflection in reading those voluminous 
discussions that the House of Commons was all the time 
merely registering the decrees of outside authorities, political, 
military and financial, as must be the case when all checks on 


expenditure have rightly or wrongly been suspended. Even 
Chancellors of the Exchequer sink into insignificance; and 


it will be difficult for the historian to point to one of them during 
the War period, except Mr. McKenna, who rose above 
mediocrity. 


AN AMBASSADOR’S MEMOIRS. 


(Last French Ambassador to the Russian Court). 

(Hutchinson. 18s. a volume.) 
Memorrs are the life-blood of history—enlivening and 
illumining the dull pages of diplomatic correspondence, 
and quickening the figures of monarchs and _ statesmen. 
Diplomat, man of letters, bearer of an historic name, M. 
-aléologue surveyed the Russian scene throughout the years 
1914-1917 as French Ambassador to the Imperial Court. 
With pride he recalls that it was from Sophy Paléologue, niece 
of the last Emperor of Byzantium and wife of Ivan the Great, 
that the Russian 'Fsars derived their claim to Constantinople 
and to the double-headed eagle as their crest. Fortunate in 
his name, the Ambassador was no Jess fortunate in his 
literary and social gifts, and M. Paléologue speedily found 
himself a persona gratissima in the salons of the city. 
The Byzantinism and splendid ceremonial of both Church 
and Court in Russia have appealed, as might be expected, to 


By Maurice Paléologue 
3 Vols. 


M. Paléologue’s eye for colour and lively historic sense. But 
of the Russians themselves he is keenly critical. What 


repelled him in Russian society was its superstitiousness, 
sensuality, and cruelty. Such a people—so it seemed to 
him-—could only exist ** to give humanity terrible lessons.” 
Yet when in 1917 the time came for him to part from them 
he did so with regret, and as he crossed the frontier, leaving 
behind him the flaming ruins of an Empire, he recalled the 
prophecy of the village idiot in Boris Godunov: ‘* Weep, 
my holy Russia, weep. For thou art entering into darkness.” 


FICTION 


THE RED PAVILION. By John Gunther. (Martin 
Secker. 7s. 6d. net.)—This study of the psychology of 
modern marriage is not merely a brilliant first novel : it is one 
of the best, most cultivated and human of recent American 
books. Richard Northway, the hero, is displayed even down 
to his inmost thoughts and_ half-crystallized moods in a 
singularly clear way, and by most unusually simple, effective 
and unforced means. The reader gradually becomes familiar 
with his serious, cumbersome personality and realizes by a 
gradual process of enlightenment how strange a mixture of 
frustration and ambition, of humanity and _ individualism 
Richard really is. And then Richard’s wife comes into 
the picture, with another half-dozen skilfully and economi- 
cally drawn characters, each with his or her own problems, 
each subtly influencing the others. Richard’s wife Shirley 
is the most charming and the least vividly displayed of them all. 
Mr. Gunther, no doubt deliberately, keeps her mysteriously 
feminine, withdrawn, enigmatic. That she should return to 
her husband seems natural enough despite the profound 
antagonism between them. It is the recognition of the 
antagonisms which do exist inside marriage that is [the chief 
sex-problem of our age, after all, since to recognize enmity 
as well as attraction is not necessarily to create an armistice 
between men and women. 

The Red Pavilion relates in a most natural manner the 
events which follow upon Shirley's return to Richard. Free 
in Janguage perhaps, the book is in treatment and manner a 
model of decorum. It deserves careful reading, for it is a 
part attempt towards the solution of vital contemporary 
perplexities. Richard and Shirley seem forced to avoid each 
other in order to retain their self-respect, or perhaps rather 
to be able each to adapt himself to the other. In contrast to 
them are other characters who avoid rather than attack 
difficulties—whether by blindly hazarding themselves on 
erotic seas or by the too common experimental method which 
50 often ends tragically, or by armouring themselves in 
cynicism or monasticism. Thoygh they are some of them 
anything but admirable it is pcessible to maintain aesthetic 
sympathy with all, and the novel is unpretentiously planned, 
ably developed and pleasantly written. Ten years ago it 


would have needed expurgation, but to-day its occasional 
bluntnesses are presumably condoned by readers. 


ee 


DESERT, A LEGEND. By Martin Armstrong. (Cape 
7s. 6d.)—Mr. Armstrong relates in almost conscientiously 
detailed manner the experience of a young Alexandrian 
sybarite who, recoiling from hedonism after an unfortunately 
terminated love affair, determines to follow the way of the 
Early Christian hermits. He sets himself to the long task of 
attaining freedom from the world’s illusions by solitude 
fasting and toil. It is perhaps not Mr. Armstrong’s fault, for 
he writes scrupulously well and deliberately, if the temptations 
of the mind that assail Malchus do not exactly appal. The 
horror that walks by night has lost its fears for an age that 
babbles glibly in psycho-analytic phraseology: and in any 
case the temptations of the flesh which befall Malchus are go 
much more concretely described, or suggested, than ate 
those of the spirit that one cannot but compare the book 
rather unfavourably to La Tentation de St. Antoine. Mr, 
Armstrong lacks the biting pen: he is too good-natured to 
his poor hermit, and there is at once more horror and more 
voluptuousness in the woodcuts by B. Ravilions, which hand. 
somely decorate the novel, than in the letterpress. 


THE GROOVE. By Dorothy Cosens. (Williams and 
Norgate. 7s. 6d. net.)—A competent attack on the 
familiar novel-form which introduces irreconcilable genera. 
tions. Miss Cosens writes of the old type of English farmer, 
rigidly conservative and circumscribed in outlook and emotion, 
in relation to younger people. Here the aged slowly and 
wilfully subdue and embitter the young, who neither wil- 
lingly conform nor openly and courageously revolt. The 
chief sufferer is not Maurice, the War-crippled hero, but his 
gentle, ignorant sister Harriet, who treasures pathetically 
a casually presented coral riecklace from the only eligible 
youth she had ever been allowed to meet. 

Maurice is an unpleasant, ‘soured character in contrast to 
whom the vindictive old John Lawes, his father, appears 
admirable if hateful. John, the expert farmer, the domineer- 
ing master of his own house, at least knew and demanded 
what he wanted, while his son hardly dared to want anything, 
and when he did venture was too vacillating to secure it. 
It remained to a succession of women, one a jilt and the other 
worse, to teach Maurice where his happiness really lay. The 
story leaves him married to a charming and generous girl, 
through whom he has a chance of making good in spite of the 
old ladies, his aunt, and his pitiful sister, who share their 
home. The novel somehow just misses being really interesting ; 
it is a little too stark, the characters a little too conventional, 
the plot too merely probable to raise it to the level of value 
in literature, 


STORIES NEAR AND FAR. By William J. Locke. (The 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.)—A_ collection of stories by Mr. 
W. J. Locke is something of an event for those multitudes 
of readers who have enjoyed and reread his numerous novels. 
But the present volume proves a little disappointing: the 
tales are less of Mr. Locke and more of the typical magazine 
story. No doubt he needs the compass of a full-length 
novel to unfold the proper adventures of his gay wayfaring 
characters and delightful children. He has certainly given 
a personal lovableness to the much less than characteristic 
persons of these present tales, but the tales themselves are 
hackneyed ones retold without genius. The best is a Lockian 
story of Mr. Paradyne, a successful and dry-as-dust barrister, 
who suddenly breaks the shackles ef the Bar and a family in 
FKaling to go gipsying in Latin lands, a pipe to his lips. It is 
always good to read of others doing what all of us secretly 
wish we could accomplish. 


THE TWO SISTERS. By H. E. Bates. (Cape. %s. 6d.)— 
As Mr. Edward Garnett tells us in his preface, an element of 
poetic beauty, due to the elimination of non-essentials, per- 
vades The Two Sisters, the first novel of a young man of twenty. 
The author has artistic perception and a sense of the dramatic. 
He has painted in black and white the lives of Jennie, Tessie 
and Michael: with a youthful dislike of compromise he has 
used no half-tones. The tense atmosphere in which this tragic 
story is enacted is not relaxed for one moment. This is ex- 
hausting, but it is a fault on the right side. 


THE SILENT SIX. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)-- 
* Seamark’s ” thrilling new mystery story deals with honour 
among thieves and the price paid for the breaking of this 
law. 


LECTURES IN LONDON 


Monday, July 12th, et 3.30 p.m. Mr. F. G. Butler, T.C.S., will 
read a paper on Some Points OF DIFFERENCE IN THE CRIMINAL LAW 
OF ENGLAND AND INDIA. Under the auspices of the East India 
Association, at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, 8.W. 1. 

Tuesday, July 13th, at 8.30 p.m. Our HERITAGE : THE EMPIRE. 
By Commissioner D. C. Lamb. Under the auspices of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, at the Edward VII Rooms, Hotel Victoria. 
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BARCLAYS BANK 


54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


LIMITED. 
Head Office: 





TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


£300,000,000 





The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two centuries. 
Evidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 


that as early as 1736, and_ probably 
before, the business was being con- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 


of the existing Head Office. 


1,850 

Branches in England and Wales. 
AFFILIATED BANKS. 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 

Barciays Bank (Overseas) Limited, 
The British Linen Bank, 
The Unien Bank of Manchester, Limited. 


Italian Auxiliary: 
Barclays Bank, S.A.1. 











Let 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society | 


No Shareholders 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BLACKBURN. 


*he “‘Old Equitable” provide for your | 
children’s education at School and Univer- 
sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write for 
quotations ctating the ages of parent and 


children. 





Enjoy a larger 
income and live 


longer! 


If you depend on investments for your income you 
are probably only getting about 5% on your Capital, 
and you may not be sure of that or of the safety of 
your money. 


Supposing you can get 11% guaranteed for as long 
as ever you live, then you would be able to indulge 
in more of the comforts of life, and be relieved of 
all anxiety. Both advantages will tend to lengthen 
your life. 


11% Guaranteed 
for as long as you live 


A man of 65 can obtain from the Sun Life of 
Canada an Annuity equivalent to 11% on his 
Capital. If his health is impaired, a larger Annuity 
will be granted. Older and younger ages get pro- 
portionately higher and lower rates, and all receive 
Annuitants. 
of Canada 
guaranteed 


advantages exclusive to Sun of Canada 
There are many other forms of Sun 
Annuities—Joint Life, Annuities with 
return of Capital, Deferred Annuities and [duca- 
tional Annuities. 


Why not let us send you particulars? Remember, 
the offer is made to you by the leading Annuity Co. 
—a Company with Government-Supervised Assets 
exceeding £62,000,000. 


In confidence, write, giving exact date of birth. 


Address your inquiry to J. F. Junkin (Manager), 
Sun Life of Canada, 13 Sun of Canada House, 
Victoria Embankment (near Temple Station), 
London, W.C. 2. 











Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No Commission 








5% TRUSTEE SECURITIES. 5% 
The CORPORATION of BLACKBURN is prepared to accept LOANS 
On mortgage ol the rate and propertic for terms of hree or hve years 
‘ per cent. interest. The mortgages issued are trustee secu : and | 

are prepared free of charge to the lender. 
Investments may be made from £20 upwards. 
] r par lars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
R. G. PYE, ! igh Treasurer, 
De; Town Hall, Blackburn. 
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MUST BRITAIN TRAVEL 


THE MOSCOW ROAD 


NORMAN ANGELL. 


Just out. 5s. net. 


Is Trotzky right? Are we heading for revolu- 
tion? What may cause it? Was the General 
Strike a foretaste? Is the Coal Crisis a feature 
of it? What other roads are there for us? 


DOUGLAS, 38 GREAT ORMOND STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. |. 
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BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


MisceELLANEOus.—4n Ouiline of Abnormal Psychology. By 


William McDougall. (Methuen. 15s.) Winchester 
College. By the Winchester College Archacological 


Society. (P. and G. Wells, Winchester. 7s. 6d.) 
Artifex, or the Future of Crafismanship. By John Gloag. 
(Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) Home and School. By Mrs. 
A. Hutton Radice. (Partridge, 5s.) Health Com- 
pendium and Health Publicity. By T. Crew. (The 
Reader Printing Company, Leicester. 7s. 6d.) - 
Sheaves from the Cornhill. (Murray. 7s. 6d.)——A 
Village on the Thames. By Rickman J. Godlee. (Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) Lawn Tennis. By Major J.C.S. 
Rendali. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
LITERATURE AND BroGrapny.—The Dramas of Alfred Lord 
Tennyson. By C. H. H. Japikse. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
1 Commentary on Cicero in Vatinium. By L. G. 
Pocock. (University of London. 4s. 6d.) Some 
Dickens Women. By Edwin Charles. (T. Werner Laurie. 
16s.) The World's End and Other Plays. 3y Reginald 
Berkeley. (Williams and Norgate. 6s.) —Contemporary 
Spanish Literature. By Aubrey Bell. (Knopf. 10s. 6d.) 
- The Book of Robert Southwell. By C. M. Hood. 
(Blackwell. 7s. 6d.) Collected Poems. By A. E. 
(Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) Siaty-three Pocms, By Wilfrid 


Gibson. (Macmiilan. 38s. 6d.) Keats. By H. W. 
Garrod. (Oxford University Press. 5s.)——-Carlo 
Gesualdo. By Cecil Gray and Philip Heseltine. (Kegan 
Paul. 8s. 6d.) Renoir, An Intimate Record. By 


Ambrose Vollard. 
History AND ECONOMICS. 
Nations. 1870-1921. 


(IXnopf. 10s. 6d.) 
The Development of the European 
Second Printing of Sixth Edition. 


By J. Holland Rose. (Constable. 10s. 6d.) Readings 
from Great Historians. Vol. IV.: Early European 


History to the Fall of Rome. By Alexander Duthie. 


(Harrap. 4s. 6d.) The End of Laissez-Faire. By 
John Maynard Keynes. (Hogarth Press.  2s.)- Con- 
ditions of Social Welfare. By John Bowen. (Daniel. 


3s. 6d.) Cotten Growing Countries, Present and Poten- 


tial. (P. S. King. 12s. 6d.) 

RELIGIoN.— Can We Then Believe? By Rt. Rev. Charles 
Gore. (Murray. 6s.) The Western New Testament. 
By Rev. E. E. Cunnington. (Routledge. 5s.) The 
Old Testament. Vol. 1 (Genesis to Ruth): Studies in 
Teaching and Syllabus. By C. Knapp. (Murby. 16s.) 
- Preaching in Mediacval England. By G. R. Owst. 


(Cambridge University Press. 17s. 6d.) 


TraveLt.—The Beautiful Isle of Mull. By Thomas Hannan, 
(Grant. 7s. 6d.) The High Peak to Sherwood. By 
T. L. Tudor. (Robert Scott. 7s. 6d.) A Wayfarer 
on the Loire. By K. I. Robson. (Methuen. 4s. 6d.) 

Nove ts.—Manirap. By Sinclair Lewis. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
- Flower Phantoms. By Ronald Fraser. (Cape. 5s.) 
- The Lunatic in Charge. By J. Storer Clouston. 
(Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
INDUSTRY AND THE NATIONAL 
REVENUE 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 

Ir goes without saying that National Revenue derived 
from taxation depends for its volume upon the prosperity 
of the entire community. That, of course, is why when 
a Chancellor is making his Budget Estimates for the year, 
under conditions which seem to threaten industrial pro- 


Exchange securitics were concerned, and, indeed, in the 
matter of financial activities generally, there was secant 
reflection of the economic losses involved in the coal 
stoppage, though I pointed out that the economic effects 
would probably be more clearly revealed at a later 
period, 
DisQuIETING FIGURES. 

In some respects it might be said that the Returns of 
National Revenue for the first quarter of the year also 
failed to exhibit any clear traces of the effects of the coal 


stoppage. Nevertheless, an examination of the three 
months’ figures undoubtedly brings out certain dis- 


quieting features, which become the more disquieting 
when they are regarded in the light of the effect which 
has still to be felt of the decline in National Income re- 
sulting from the prolonged industrial depression. 

A Bic Dericit. 

The actual decline in Revenue for the first three 
months of the current year was £22,340,000, and although 
it is true that the greater part of this shrinkage occurred 
before the commencement of the coal stoppage, the out- 
look, unfortunately, is not very much improved by that 
consideration. It is equally true that the results for the 
first quarter of the fiscal year constitute no criterion of 
the final results, and I am not disposed, therefore, to 
over-emphasize the fact that the first quarter closed 
with a deficit of no less than £78,000,000, remembering 
that two years ago a deficit for the first quarter of 
£39,000,000 finally gave place to a small surplus at the 
end of the year, while even a twelvemonth ago the deficit 
for the first quarter of £51,000,000 was finally reduced 
to a deficit of £14,000,000 at the end of the year. Never- 
theless, it is impossible to compare the Returns of 
Revenue for the past three months with the Chancellor’s 
original Estimates without feeling impressed with the 
leeway which must be made up if Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
anticipated surplus of £4,000,000 is to be secured, 

FALL IN INCOME AND SuPER Tax. 

Dealing first with the main total of Revenue, the 
position on June 30th was that whereas the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had budgeted for a total expansion in 
Revenue for the entire year of £12,688,000, the figures 
for the first quarter gave a decline of £22,340,416. An 
outstanding feature was the slump of no less than 
£15,600,000 under the head of Income and Super Tax, 
this shrinkage considerably exceeding Mr. Churchill’s 
anticipated loss for the entire year of £8,600,000. Again, 
in the matter of Estate Duties, which fell heavily last 
year, an increase for the present year was hoped for of 
nearly £5,000,000, but for the first quarter there is 
again a decline to note of £2,250,000, and that notwith- 
standing the fact that prices of securities have been well 
maintained, Customs, Excise and Motor Vehicle Duties 
are fairly satisfactory, but the effect of depressed trade is 
seen in the shrinkage of Postal Revenues, in spite of an 
income of £300,000 from telephones, while Special Mis- 
cellaneous Receipts, which cover some of those sources 
of revenue not likely to be repeated, this year already 
show 2 shrinkage of £6,648,000, Moreover, it is difficult 
to see in the decline which has so far occurred in the 
Income and Super Tax Revenue any signs of the effect of 
the present coal stoppage. It seems rather to be a case 


—— 


of the effect of the slightly lower Income Tax, together 
with the effects of trade depression in past years. That 
is a tendency, however, which will certainly not be 
helped by present industrial conditions, 

A Vie1ous Circe. 


iE sperity, he is compelled to qualify his estimates very 
It was under such conditions that Mr. 
E Winston Churchill addressed the House of Commons 
Ke last April. Trouble was threatened in the coal industry, 
E and after making his estimates for the current year, and 


E severcly. 








providing for a Contingent Surplus of about £4,000,000, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer warned the nation that 
these Estimates were based on the supposition that there 
would be no coal stoppage, and he added that if any 
stoppage occurred, and especially if it were prolonged, 
the House of Commons must be prepared to find not only 
that the Estimates were unreliable, but that an increase 
both in direct and in indirect taxation might be rendered 
necessary. 


The fiscal year, however, is still young and almost 
everything now depends not only upon the immediate 
resumption of coal output but upon such a changed 
atmosphere in everything pertaining to industrial output 
generally as to justify hopes of a real trade revival in the 
near future. Under such conditions it may be reasonable 
to hope for a big rally in the National Revenue, a rally 
suflicient to justify hopes of the ultimate fullilment of 
the original Budget Estimates, and therefore of an 








' Not only did the coal stoppage occur within a_ avoidance of fresh schemes of taxation. It is clear, how- 
2 short period after the Budget Speech, but it was ever, that the margin of hope in this respect is narrowing 
A accompanied by the few days of general strike, while every day, and this is the more serious not simply from 
- the coal stoppage has lasted for a full two months. the standpoint of the taxpayer but from that of industry 


In my article last week 1 showed that so far as Stock generally. For in this matter we seem to work in a kind 
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of vicious circle, and while the exigencies of the Exchequer 
may demand higher taxation the fact remains that even 
the present burden of taxation has a good deal to do with 
the shortage of Revenue. In this connexion it cannot 
be too clearly comprehended that when considering the 
effect of high taxation upon industrial prosperity it is the 
relation of our burden to that imposed on other countries 
which is the vital point, and there can be no doubt at all 
that at the present time Great Britain is handicapped 
severely in her industrial competition with other countries 
by reason of the fact that the weight of taxation is 
heavier here than in so many of the countries of her 
competitors, 
Economy IMPERATIVE. 

That is why, with a persistence which must have been 
wearisome to many readers of the Spectator, 1 have felt 
it necessary to emphasize the paramount need for 
economy in the National Expenditure. In that respect, 
of course, the present Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
woefully disappointed expectations. Much of the extra- 
vagance at the present time lies in what are called “ outlays 
for the Public Services.”” Economy therefore cuts across 
questions of political policy, but the Government so far 
has completely failed to fulfil expectations in a drastie 
curtailment of Civil Service expenditure. Indeed, on the 
occasion of his last Budget, when forecasting more 
favourable conditions in the position a year hence, the 
Chancellor made it clear that he was basing his hopes 
upon such points as the reduction of the Sinking Fund, 
the abolition of the coal subsidy, and an automatic 
expansion occuring in Revenue, rather than upon reduc- 
tions in Expenditure. At present, however, it looks as 
though expectations of expanded Revenue would fail 
to materialize, while Expenditure has already increased 
by £4,400,000. The City, of course, would agree with 
Mr. Churchill that equilibrium in the Nation’s Balance 
Sheet must be established at all costs, but business men 
have a right to expect that when adversity befalls the 
Exchequer there should be an instant curtailment of 
Expenditure such as would be effected in the case of any 
financial or industrial enterprise undergoing a similar 
experience. Moreover, such economy is needed as a 
strong lead to the entire community. In the matter of 
economy, as in the still higher virtues, the public is 
quick to discern the difference between mere lip service 
and sincere and couregeous determination. That hitherto 
there has been too much of the former and too little of the 
latter there can be no question, and the result has been 
harmful to the general well-being of the country. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
Tue Markets. 
Tue absence of definite signs of progress towards peace in the 
coal trade and the large number of new issues which are being 
brought out have had the effect of slightly checking the im- 
provement in gilt-edged stocks which had been proceeding 
steadily since the settlement of the general strike. Not that 
there has been any important setback, for there is still the 
feeling that a settlement cannot be much longer delayed, and 
then markets will be better. However, we are now getting 
rather near to the holiday period, when some slowing down is 
inevitable, and the fact that we have now turned the middle 
of the year affects to some extent the view taken as to the 
likelihood of a lower Bank Rate. All new investment offers, 
however, provided the price is at all reasonable, have been 
meeting with a quick response from investors, this week 
having seen the over-subscription of the Stockton-on-Tees 5 
per cent. Loan at par, the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
6} per cent. Debenture issue at 98}, the offer of Plummer 
Roddis Preference Shares, and on Wednesday of the Province 
of Westphalia Loan, where the high yield made a strong appeal. 
Home Railway stocks naturally remain under a cloud owing 
to the coal situation, for the very heavy loss of traffic during 
the half-year makes the dividend outlook yery uncertain. 
Argentine Railway stocks, on the other hand, have been very 
good on the splendid maize crop which not only promises a 
continuance of good traflics to the maize-carrying lines but 
will also assist the exchange position. Buenos Aires Great 
Southern stock has been singled out for attention in the hope 
that, thanks to its magnificent gross receipts for the year to 
June 30, a dividend in excess of 7 per cent. may be paid for 
the year. The speculative favourites in general markets have 
shown a tendency to become rather inactive. The Tobacco 


combine group is quieter, for the British American Tobacco 


A me 


Company has declared its bonus, and in the case of Imperials 
although that company ‘benefits largely from the British 
American bonus, it is not expected that any move will be 
made until later on. There has again, however, been active 
buying of Godfrey Phillips and of the shares of some of the 
other independents. The Oil Share Market has failed to 
derive very much help from the increased use of oil due to 
coal shortage, and both the Rubber and Tea groups remain 
quiet owing to the lower prices of their respective commodi- 
ties. Artificial Silk shares, too, are dull on the price cutting 
which is going on both here and in the United States as the 
result of the increasing competition between manufacturers 
The Mining Markets, on the «iher hand, have been quite 
bright, the Cape taking an active interest in the Diamond 
group, and in some of the Gold shares where recent develop- 
ments have been promising. There has also been some revival 
in the Platinum group in view of the commencement of pros 
duction on a commercial scale. 
CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT. 

In his last book, Hints About Investments, Mr. Hlartley 
Withers threw out the suggestion in his concluding chapter for 
the formation of a Trust company which would make a 
speciality of catering for the ignorant investor. His sug- 
gestion was made purely from the point of view of eliminating 
losses due. to ignorance in investment, but the Chairman of 
the Liverpool Board of Elder Dempster and Co., in an address 
on Saturday last to the Liverpool Shipping Staffs Association, 
of which he is President, carried the suggestion further, secing 
in it a means of reconciling the interests of Capital and 
Labour, or rather, of showing that these interests are identical. 
His idea is that the workers should form a British Workers’ 
Savings and Investment Association to be opened not only 
to members of trade unions but all workers who would con- 
tribute a small sum per week, say 5s., which amount would 
represent 130 millions in the first year or 1,300 millions in ten 
years. In this way the workers would use their power and 
influence wisely and creatively for the production of wealth 
and not, as at the present time, in the opposite way. By this 
means too the workers could make themselves the biggest 
capital organization in the country. 








SCIENCE PROGRESS 


A QUARTERLY RECORD OF SCIENTIFIC 


THOUGHT, WORK, AND AFFAIRS. 
Editer: SIR RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S., &e. 
No. 81. JULY, 1926. 7s. 6d. net. 
RECENT ADVANCES IN_ SCIENCE: Pure Mathematics; Meteorology; 


Physics; Organic Chemistry; Biochemistry; Physical Chemistry; Plant 
Physiology; Prehistoric Archaeology. 


ARTICLES: The New Quantum Theory. By H. T. Flint, D.Sc Notes 
on the Dielectric Constants of Liquids. By L. F. Gilbert, B.Sc A 
Summary of the Recent Work on the Biochemistry of the .Pneu- 


mococcus. By M. H. Finkelstein. The Misleading and Picturesque 
in Anatomy. By Prof. F. Harris, M.D., D.Sc. 

POPULAR SCIENCE: The Bushmen of the Kalahari. By Prof. E. H. L 
Schwarz. 

NOTES: Notes on the Writing up of Scientific Papers. The Encourage- 
ment of Discovery. Science Schools. Oyster-Breeding Experiments. 
Coal Survey. The British Universities Year-Book, 1926. Notes and 
News. 

ESSAYS: The Life and Work of a Mechanistic Philosopher: Jacques 
Loeb. Recent Discoveries of Missing Elements. 

ESSAY-REVIEWS: Modern’ Eugenics. By R. A. Fisher, Sc.D 
Delinquents. By (#2). Mosquito-Control. By Sir R. Ross. 

REVIEWS of 49 Books, etc. 

Annual Subscription (including postage), 31s. 2d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, LONDON, W. 1. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


There is no better way of providing for 


DEATH DUTIES. 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 











All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 








adbury 


. 
means Quality 
See the name “(@dbury”™ on every piece of chocolate. 
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SPANS THE WORLD 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 


EUROPE 
CANADA 
U.S.A. 
JAPAN 
CHINA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


Through bookings via Vancouver to New Zealand and 
Australia in conjunction with Canadian Australasian Line 


When in Canada stay at 
Canadian Pacific Hotels 
ae For fares, sailings, etc., apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3 LONDON 


or Local Agents everywhere. 












































VAN DEN BERGHS LIMITED. 


PROGRESS OF THE BUSINESS: 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting of Van den Berghis, 
Ltd., was held yesterday at Winchester House, F.C. Mr. Henry 
Van den Bergh presided, and, in moving the adoption of the report, 
said that for the half-century they had been engaged in the margarine 
trade they had endeavoured to establish the article on a sound basis 
asa staple article of food inthis country. During that time a most 
remarkable change had taken place in the discrimination of the 
British public as far as foodstuffs were concerned. They realized 
that enormous strides had been made in this direction, and were 
proud that they had been able to keep pace with those improve. 
ments, and that by highly scientific processes they had been abl 
so to perfect their commodity that it stood rel itively higher as a 
suitable article of food than ever it did before. While formerly 
they drew their supplies chiefly from America, they were now enabled 
to obtain them also from sources within the British Empire. 

The sales of margarine had increased generally during the year, 
but more particularly so their own proprietary brands. heir 
well-known Blue Band still led the way as the pioneer brand, not 
only in this country, but also in the other countries of Europe 
where their associated companies were operating. 

Although the export trade had not yet attained to very large 
dimensions, they saw signs of a large and permanent trade developing 
in this branch of their business. As a consequence of their increased 
turnover they were enabled to present a more satisfactory statement 
to their shareholders. The profits had considerably increased, 
and while last year they were procluded from making a distribution 
to the Ordinary shareholders, they were now in the happy position 
of being able to resume dividends on their Ordinary shares. (Cheers.) 

Since the strike a great rise had taken place in the prices of the 
raw materials, which were used by them in their manufacture. 
Fortunately, however, they were well bought, and were, conse- 
quently, not obliged to pay the increased prices. 

They had now got a little farther in regard to enemy debts, and 
the first case to come before the Arbitral Tribunal had been decided 
in their favour. 

The net trading profit amounted to £425,708, which was an in- 
crease of £130,000 over the profits realized for the year 1924. This 
inerease, which was a substantial one, had enabled them to recom- 
mend the payment of a dividend on the Ordinary share capital of 
2s. 6d. per share. (Cheers.) 

The report was adopted. 












ASHLEY 


A tumbler of ENO the 
moment you rise will 
soon make you healthy 
and wealthy and wise! 





NATIONAL BANK OF NEW 
ZEALAND. 


The Fifty-fourth Ordinary General Meeting of the National 
Bank of New Zealand, Ltd., was held on Wednesday, at 17 Moore 
gate, E.C. 


The Hon. Willtam Pember Reeves, the chairman, said that their 
net profit for the past year was £333,087, as against £279,826, an 
increase of £53,261, or, including the carry forward, a total increase 
of £65,400, which reflected the increase during the year of £1,000,000 
in their capital resources. That balance wes shown after the pay- 
ment of a bonus to the staff of £14,000. The dividend and bonus 
which they proposed to pay to the shareholders were the same as 
last year—namely, a 12 per cent. dividend and a bonus of 2 per vent. 
Gross profits showed an increase of £55,762. 


It had not been an easy matter to expand their gross profits. 
The fall in prices of New Zealand exports had affected their bill 
business, as had also the lateness of the season and the British 
seamen’s strike. The greatest adverse influence, however, was the 
perhaps too drastic reduction in exchange rates agreed to by the 
Australian and New Zealand banks after the restoration of the gold 
standard. Last year he had stated that the banking averages for 
the first quarter of 1925 afforded clear proof that the Dominion 
had recovered from the depression of 1920-21. He regretted to 
say, however, that the figures for the first quarter of this year did 
not show the same favourable progress. 


The setback was due chiefly to an adverse trade balance resulting 
from reduced returns for wool, meat and dairy produce ; a severe 
winter, harsh spring and late summer, which had retarded the 
growth of pastures, and heavy importations, no doubt partly due to 
the rush of imports before the alterations in the preferential tariffs 
on April Ist last. 


The chairman proceeded to describe at considerable length his 
recent visit to the Dominion. Since his last visit, thirty years ago, 
the progress had been great and the change remarkable— fortunately 
almost always a change for the better. In twenty-five years the 
value of the export trade had risen by about 83 per cent., and so 
had about kept pace with the growth of the population. The chief 
problems of the Government were financial. Faced with the pro- 


bability of a shrinking revenue, it was looking round for weys o 
effecting economies, but its real difficulty was the ne y of 


limiting borrowing. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 


Assets - “a ee et ia as £63,000 ,000 
Annual Income ., te ae on a £9,000 ,000 


The A.M.P. Society's premium rates are lower than the average, 
it distributes its whole divisible surplus annually among its policy- 
holders, it values its liabilities on the most stringent basis and 
it possesses in a unique degree the combination of a low expense 
rate, a high interest return and a favourable mortality experience. 
Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover at the lowest 
net cost, with perfect security, are invited to investigate these 
claims, 






EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEARg 


LONDON OFFICE: 
73-76 KING WILIJAM STREET, E.C. 4. 


W. C. Fisurr, Manager for the United Kingdom, 








MBER COURT! 


in beautiful Surrey 


FREEHOLD HOUSES 


with roomy garage attached, standing in own grounds, 45 ft. 
x 200 ft., every modern convenience, close to station (25 minutes 
from Waterloc, with frequent electric train service) 


from £1,000 


Tlouses con be erected to suit requirements, 





(Nearest Station: THAMES DITTON). 














| 
| IMBER COURT ESTATE, EAST MOLESEY 


‘Phone: Esher 341. OPEN SUNDAYS. - 








M.55. | 








] FOR BEST SNAPSHOTS sd 
SEND US YOUR DEVELOPING || 


‘Phone : WALLACE HEATON Ltd | 
| 
| 








Mayfair 2066 7h 119.REW BOND sr, 








Use Only “KODAK” Film || 


' 
| 
* 
The Dependable Film in the Yellow Carton. 
“ KODAK” LISTS FREE. 

















£1 


will provide for a fortnight’s holiday in the country for a poor 


London child. THOU SAN DS 


of ailing and necessitous London children are in need of a change. 
The Children's Country Holidays Fund are hoping to send 26,000 
children away this year, but many, many more 


ARE WANTING TO GO. 


Will you make your own holiday the brighter, the better, by sending 
something to the EARL OF ARRAN (Room 3), 18 Buckingham Street, 
Strand, London? | 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. | 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
°£10,500,000; Capital Paid Up, £3,500,000; Reserve Fund, £4,150,000; 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £7,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on 
the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMIITANCES are also made. BILLS 
are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 














STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 


JULY 12th, 13th and Mth. Zane Grey's “* WILD HORSE MESA,” 
with Jack Holt, Noah Beery an! Billie Dove; Sally O'Neil and 
Bert Roach in *“* DON'T!" &c. JULY 15th. 16th and 17th. Doris 
Kenyon an Lloyd Hughes in ‘* THE HALF-WAY GIRL "’; Henny 
Porten in **‘ MY BACHELOR HUSBAND,” ec, 











ROYALTY THEATRE. (Ger. 3855.) Nightly at 8.30. 
MATINEES, THURS. and SAT., at 2.30. (For Two Weeks Only.) 
A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY. 


A Comedy by Turgenev. 








Aller 
37 LOMBARD ST., E.C.3, 
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not always 
soothe — 


Too much smoking gives rise 
to throat-irritation with its 
attendant discomforts, 
There is nothing better than 
the ‘Allenburys’ Glycerine 
and Black Currant Pastilles 
to allay this irritation and 
clear the voice. They have 
a delicious flavour which 
refreshes the palate and 
helps to make the next pipe 
or cigarette more enjoyable 


YOUR CHEMIST 
STOCKS THEM c RY, 
Packed in distinctive S 
tin boxes containing Glycerine & 
2oz - + 8d. LlackGarrent PASTILLES 
4o0z - + 1/3 : * 

8oz + e 2/3 KERR OR 


lib. - - 4/3 






a SR 


n & Hanburys Ltd. 
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THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE, 


which serves all and is supported by all, has 


SAVED 85 LIVES 


during the strike. 


But in the same time, owing to the strike, it has 


LOST THOUSANDS OF POUNDS. 
Will you heip us to make up this loss and maintain the Service by 
sending Your Gift to-day. Will you also remember the Life-Boats 
in your Will? We neither ask for nor raise one penny from the State. 


OVER 60,500 LIVES SAVED. 


The Ear! of Uarrowby, rie oe George F. Shee, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 




















UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


FUNDS EXCEED £15,000,000. 











Chairman - ~ The Right Hon. Walter Runciman, M.P. | 


By paying £10 per annum now, a father puts his son in a position 
to insure his life, when he grows up, for a sum which may be as 
much as £1,772 without profits, or £1,340 with profits. The son 
will only have to continue to pay £W a year. | 





Write for particulars to the Secretary at: 


196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Buy a Waterman's Pen, then you can do all 
your writing out of doors under ideal conditions. 
Write and tell your friends about the places 
you visit, the people you meet, and what a good 


time you are having. Waterman's Pen makes 
letter-writing easy at all times, and it gives life- 


Lae meveion. 
Watermanis (deal) Fountam Pen 


40 YEARS’ PROVED SERVICE. 
42/. Clip-Cap, 1/- extra. 
Presentation 





Three Types: “ Reguler” 
Type from 12/6; “ Safety ” 


Pens in 


Type from 17/6; “ Seif Ast bagi age - : 
filling” Type (with Patent Sil cr and Gold. OF 
Lever), No. 52, 17/6; STATIONERS AND 
No. 54, 22/6; No. 55, | JEWELLERS. The “ Pen 
27/6; No. 56, 32/6; No. 58, Book” free on request. 


L.G. SLOAN LID., ChePen Corser Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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SHIRTS, PYJAMAS 
& SOFT COLLARS 


“LUVISCA ” is distinctive as well as 
good style, and every man who prides 
himself on being “ well-tailored” or 
* well-groomed ” will have his Shirts and 
Pyjamas fashioned of this excellent 
material 


Ask vour Outfitter or Stores to 
show you the newest patterns. 


If any difficulty in obtain- 
ing ““ LUVISCA" SHIRTS, 
PYJAMAS & SOFT 
COLLARS, write 
COURTAULDS, 
Ltd. (Dept. 58M), 
19 Aldermanbury, 
London, E.C. 2, who 
will] you* 
nearest retailer and 
descriptive booklet. 





send 


garment 
None genu- 
ine without. 





tab on every § 
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An 


Unexplored Pass 
by Capt. B. K. FEATHERSTONE, F.R.G.S 


with an introduction by 


Brig-Gen. The Hon. C. G. Bruce, C.B., M.V.O. 
(Profusely illustrated. 18/- net.) 
“A narrative of a 1,000-mile journey to the Kara- 
Koram Himalayas, the author being the only 
European in his party.”—Daily Chronicle. The 
author describes an attempt which he made in the 
summer of 1922, starting from Srinagar, to cross 
the New or Western Muztagh Pass, which has not 
yet been crossed or explored by any European. 








SARAJEVO 


by 


R. M. SETON-WATSON 


S/- net. 
A STUDY IN THE ORIGINS OF THE GREAT 
WAR. 


“He meets and answers recent German propaganda, 
the object of which is to place on other shoulders 


than German ones the guilt of causing the War. 
Much of the book is interesting as a detective novel.” 
—Daily Mail. 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(Publishers) Ltd. 
Paternoster Row 
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FN). CARR'S 


Made only by 
CARR & CO LTD 
CARLISLE. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 leticrs). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions 


line. 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


should reach the SPLCTATOR Office, 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as q 
Series discounts : 


24% for 6 insertions ; 


ig Px’ 


13 York Street, Cove nt Garden, London, W.C. 


with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 








FOR SALE AND TO LET 
EAUTY SPOT IN NORTH WALES.—For sate 
B with early possession. Attractive well-built 


small Residence. Three ent., 4 principal, bedrooms ; 
all modern conveniences ; delightful grounds and scen- 
ery. Within six miles main London line, G.W.R. 


Kitching, Hanmer, | White hurch. 
TOW ES.— Free hold houses for sale. Nr pier, rail’ 
buses. Good invest. Two vac. posses, £700 & £1,. 00° 
] ELSIZE PARK.—Freehold house, va 
6 bed., 2 
Duttons, 19 


recept., bath, good hall. £2,250. 
}' RNISHE D COTTAGE to be LET, 








1OSSES* 


Particulars 





Newgate Street, E.C. 1. 





four months ; 














one mile Lyndhurst. Three sitting, four —bed- 
rooms, garage, garden, company’s water. No plate or 
linen, no agents.—-Apply Owner, Lane End, Lyndhurst 
YDE Park Corner.—Bed-sitting rooms, £1 Is. 
weekly. Gas fires, electric light. Ladies only. 
Write 8. 8., Willing, 33 Knightsbridge. 
= OF WIGHT.— Barrington Grange, Ryde, to let 
furnished for August or part September. Faces 
sea, tennis court, garden, ideal holiday house. Near 
pier a and station. Six bedr. Mod, terms to careful tenant. 
QURREY (1 atsfield),—Furnished Apartments, tw® 
‘ sitting-rooms, three bedrooms Cooking and 


sanitation. 
* Belle Vue.” ts 


ry°O LET.—The Mansion of Netherby, in Cumle erland 

(unfurnished), with extensive pleasure grounds 
and gardens, Suitable for School, Hydro, or Institution ; 
Electric light from private plant ; central heating: water 


sired. Indoor 
Miss Smith, * 


Beard if de 
bracing air 


attendance 
Company's water, 











from R.D.C. main: sanitation up to date.——Apply J. W. 

Katy, Netherby Estate Office, Longtown, Cumberland. 

hee oy nr. Wiltshire Downs. August. 5 beds, 
eiiting rooms. Tennis. Good ‘bus service. Four 


guine: s per week.— French, Vicarage, Wanborough, Wilts. 





W ESTON-SUPER-MARE for Health and Happi- 

Superior Flats to Let in beautiful and 
surroundings (sea land views): self 
well decorated, modern and sanitary 


ness 
and 
every 


healthy 
contained, 















YNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 
| BANGOR, 


(A CONSTITUENT COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WALES.) 


The Council of the University College of North Wales 
announce the approaching retirement in September, 
1927, from the post ot PRINCIPAL of Sir HARRY 
REICHEL, and invite applications, which should be 
sent to the REGISTRAR, University College, Bangor, 


by October Ist. 1926. 
ws GEORGE'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Incorporate 1), 
Edinburgh.—APPOINTMENT oO HEAD- 
MISTRESS. Owing to the resignation of Miss Freer, 
the Council of St. Gecrge’s School for Girls invite appli- 
cations for the post of Head-Mistress. The successful 
Candidate will be expected to enter on duty not later 
than January, 1927. Candidates must hold a Uni- 
versity Degree or a Certificate from the University of 
Oxford or Cambridge equivalent to a Degree, and must 
have had suitable experience ii the work and organization 
of a Secondary School. It is desirable that Candidates 
should have taken a course of professional training for 
Secondary School work. Salary £700, rising by annual 
increments of £25 to £900, with initial placing, according 
to experience. Further particulars and Forms of 
Application may be obtained (by letter only) from Miss 























Elizabeth B. Mitchell, Hon. Secretary, St. George's 
School for Girls (Incorporated), Murrayfield, Edinburgh, 
to whom applications and testimonials should be for- 


warded not later than September 4th, 1926. 


, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 








LECTURES 





K BECK COLLEGE 
(I niversity of London). 


Ik 


a 
we 





Principal: GEORG SENTER, D.Se., Ph.D., 
PLA Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Unive rsity 
of London in the Faculties of Arts Science and Laws. 
Courses in Classieal French, English, German and Italian 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGE. Open to Non- 
University Students. Studentships to the value of over 


to students of the College. 
Prospectus free.—For full 


£700 are awarded annually 
Calendar 1s., by post Is. 4d 




















convenicr Rentals (inclusive) from £100 yearly. No j particulars apply to the Secretary, Birkbeck College, 
remit fixtures free; owner of 200 flats.—Apply | Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 
1ENRY BUTT, Weston-Super-Mare (or Agents). 
— “as RNE—THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 
7ORKSHIRE, North Riding.—Conuntry Bungalow, 4 Ob DOMESTIC ECONOMY. All Domestic 
\ furnished, garage, tennis court, bath; fine view; | Science subjects taught. Resident and Day pupils 
July, August, : Pratt, North Parade, Bradford, | Certificates granted. Principal: Miss Randall, Ist 
pea SPAT A bc aie __ | (lass Diploma. Edinburgh Training School 
» We ? IT J YROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 
APPOINTMENTS &c, VACANT AND] ene FOR. TE ACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
WANTED ROEHAMPTON LANE, DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET G ARDE NS, W. KENSING- 
‘AREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Special|'TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
( Training in Secretarial Method, Six to twelve | Principal: Miss E. E. Lawrence.—For information 








months. Residential Hostels recommended and posts 
alter training ured through Appointments Departinent. 
—Central Employment Bureau and Studentsa’ Careers 
Association (Incorporated), 54 Russell Sq., W.C. 1. 





GG UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BLOEMFON- 
| 























concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the Secretary. 





Abbott's New Era College Institute, 
Road North, ’Phone, Portsmoufh 4772 
ecialist 


Qov THSBA, 
‘ 14 Grove 
Commercial Sy 


\ ARIA GREY TRAINING 
4 Roa London 5 





COLLEGE, Salusbury 






































TEIN (UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA), N.W. ¢ Recognized by the 
— Board of Education and University of London.  Pre- 
iration for Diploma in Teaching, University of London ; 
LECTURER IN NGLISH, } unbridge Te m hers’ Certificate ; Higher Certificate and 
a Diploma of the National Froebel Union. Student 
eligible for Board of Education grants.—For further 
APPLIC ATIONS are invited for the post of Senior ! — = 4 Rete >, &c., apply Principal, Miss 
Tecturer it wilish at a salary of £450 per annum, | ae eel 
rising, after a probationary period of two * by PYNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 
ann ! f t25 to L600 | annum, 3 the SESSION 1926-27 
relati | : THE AUTUMN TERM begins on October 7th. Pros- 
; ‘ pectuses and full particulars of the following may be 
I Wik § nl | Obtained free (with the exception of the Calendar price 
Lit Crities up t th 6d... post free, Ss.) on application to the Registrar 
Hix ! Dij University Calendar. Faculties of Arts, Science, Medi 
he peer — oo ne, Law, and Engineering. School of Architecture 
. a ~ bapa | Department of Civic Design. Liverpool Schooi of Social 
t 1 ‘ lav, O Sciences and Administr on (ineinding Economics, 
‘ ite will be expected Commeree, Geography and Social Science). Institute 
“g of the new —_ wards | of Archeology. Department of Education. School of 
lary, 192 Local History and Records. School of Russian Studies 
RK. Bb. SAAYMAN 1s sity Extension Board. Department of Pub ne 
Kevistrar. Heelt School of Tropical Medicine. School of Vete 
May 17th, 1926. ary Science Schoot of Dental Surgery bor torate in 
| Philose oh y. Fellowship Scholarships, Studentships, 
cues = ewan a | Feo Special Grants and Priz Halls of 
| ORD MAYOR rR! ty HOSPITAL FOR]. -sidenes Joint Board Matriculation Examination 
4 Ck a CHILDREN, ALTON, HANTS Award of Higher School Certificates Award oi School 
(Surgical! bereul robationers are received at | Certificates. 
the al Hospital at th 0. 15 years Praining i r} suapeeeroenpeeeinmneemeneets —_ - — 
three vears ind is \ ial t t se intending to bec " a ae a ri . a 
jully-trained Nurses t wi e too young for general BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEG ES 
tr ing. | tt i may be given at the Seaside | - 
Branch at ind Candidat must be well- | ERI EFORD CATHEDRAL 8&C HOOL. 4 first- 
educated first year, £20 second year, £24 H grade Public School with valuable Leaving 
third yea ting, uniform and laundry. | Scholarships. Recent scholarship successes, Fees, £95. 
art ! ication to the Matren | Good playing-fields, new Gymnasium, Rowing, Rugby 
- agers and p > — . 
() URES ELIZALETH'S EX DOW ED SCHOOL FOR | coven. “Eeeupecius team Weed Meeoter, Be. Cosen 
d BOYS AT MANSIIELD _——— rm one hearin eee 
. : ix” LLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Magnificent 
Wanted after the Summer Vacation, HEAD-MASTER, buildings, beautiful situation, 340 feet above sea, 
who must be a sraduate it numbers are over i re of Dartmoor. Preparation for Universities, Ser- 
260. There isa residence and accommodation for about | yices and Professions. Head-Master: Rev. N. Miller, 
<0 boarde \ scheme of bujlding reconstruction and | M.A., (late House-Master Haileybury Collet) 
extension is in hand. Stipend accor a to Notts | ————--— —— . o— 
County Seca! 62) to L780 Applic ations to be made kK ZING EDWARD VI SCHOOL, SRY ST. 
not later than Anguet 4th Application fomee and full EDMUNDS.— Public School education at 
para alars from Frank Armstrong, Solicitor, Mansfield, | moderate fees.—For particulars of ertry, scholarships, 


QlerhR to the Governors, 





&c., apply Head-Master, 





| 
| 
|S 
| 





ne oe 
) REPARATORY School, Sedbergh, Yorkshire.—p 

prepared for Sedbergh and other Public Schools. 7 

prospectus apply to A. L. Gladstone, M.A., Head- Master 


EADING — SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE. He 
| : KEETON, M.A. (late Sixth Fou 
Preparation for Unive tsities, 








Master at Fe ttes ( ‘olleg 


Army, Navy, Profe iid. or Business careérs, Leavin 
Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. ying 
buildings, including Chapel, Chemical and Physical 


Laboratories, 


Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
and Armoury. 


Fees from£75-—£81 per annum.—P, 
3 ; ‘ —Particy- 
lars may be obtained from the Bursar . 
‘T. IVES Grammar School, Hunts An indepe 
4 ) i ndey 
Ss School run on Public Sehool lines Fons an 
£63 p.a.—Full particulars from Head-Master 











hi E Grange, Mattield, Kent.—Prepar tory Sch. for 

joys nr. Tunbridge Wells. Grounds 8} acre hove 
prepared for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Aprrg mts, 
made for care during Holidays of boys whose parents are 
abroad.—Head Master : Perkin B.A. (Oxon), 





ey 
7“? GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA, 

Preparatory for the Public Schools and Dartmouth 
R.N. College. Head-Master: H.C. Barber, ©M. \ A. (Oxon), 


X IV SCHOOL, Apsley Road, Clifton p re paratory 

for Public Schools, Six Honours we on last year, 

96 guineas annually.—Ap ppl ly Hea ad-M: asters 
Home School 


H ey highly 


parents abroad.—Miss Day, 














; garden, small 
recommended for children with 
Woolton Hill, Newbury, 


(small), large 








| ” ESWICK SCHOOL, Derwentwater.—A_ Co-educa- 
tional School in the Lake District, Fees £81. New 
bldgs. opening Sept. Scholarshipand Entrance Exams, 





cultivates indivi- 
Girls and small 


yg OCKLANDS SCHOOL, Hastings 
\ duality and strength of purpose. 
Boys. Fees are moderate. 
< s New School, 40 Leigham Court Road, Streatham 
Hill, 8.W. 16. Co-education School founded on 
the principles of Dr. Rudolf Steiner. Children received 
from five years up to University Standard. Hostel two 
minutes from School with accommodation for 20 children 
of all ages. For particulars apply to the Secretary, 
Telephone: Streatham 4584. . 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES _ 


er GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SE 
/ dry, bracing and sunny. A 
girls on modern Public School lines 
for girls 7 to 13 years of age. 








ASCALE.—Climate 
Boarding School for 

Preparatory School 
Senior School for girls 13 to 








18 years of age. Escort provided from London, Crewe, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisle. 
HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey (for Girls 


CASTLETON: 
over 17) 
received from the 


annex to Garretts Hz all, Banstead, 
Colonies and foreign countrie 


Girls 
b 








entire charge. Finishing subjects, Domestic 8 P, 
Riding, Games, Golf. Large grounds, bracing air, 
Excellent health record.— Address The Principal 
VROFTON GRANGE, near ORPINGTON, KENT.— 
( Private Boarding School for girls near London. 
Principals: Miss Lyster, M.A., and Miss Elizabeth 
Lyster, M.A. Two Entrance Scholarships of £30 a year 


for 3 years, for girls under 14, will be awarded at an 








exam. early in July. For Particulars apply Secretary 
‘ VYROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX Boardi: School for 

Girls. A few vacancies for September, 1926.— 
Apply for illustrated pros pectus.—Miss A. Melville Green, 


b.A., Whincroft. 
L,)DENSTEADS, 
4 tor Girls, 7 to 17. Englis 

Pianoforte (Matthay method), Singing, E 





Cumbertand, Sch, 
Ir., Maths., Latin, 
irhythmics, Elo- 


Crosby-on 


























cution. Large mixed farm attached —dairy, poultry work 
«& gardening, &c., taught. Farm produce provided—cream 
butter, ¢ Six quali fi at resse Apply_ Princip: al. 
TRASSENDALE SCHOOL, SOUTHBOURN 
t BOURNEMOUTH, 15 acres of Grounds, Sepa ite 
Sanatorium Do : nee School in connexion, 
For Prospectus Mice Lun y, Grassendale yuthbourr 
OOKSTEAD, _ CROWBOROUGH SUSSEX— 
i Home School, P.N.E.U, Art I illing, Eurh vthmics, 
Languages, Music. Pros tin: The Miss s Hooker 
IGHPLELD, OXHEY LANE WATFORD. 
i Principal, Miss WALLIS. Priv ate Residential 
Se chool for Girls Tele Watford 616 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE Day " 1g 
e School. Full preparation for Univers ina- 
tions. Fees moderate. Climate specially suited to deli- 
cate or Colonial children ~~ ply Head Mistress 
i INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HINDHEAD, 
4 SURREY 
Bracing climate. Good education 
Head-Mistress : Miss FP. M.S. Bate he ‘lor (Oxf Hon Sch.), 
‘ ATLOCK Modern School.s.W. ; pect of New 
4 Buildings recently opened by Sir Hi ‘nry Hadow, 
Vice-Chancellor, Sheffield University OO ft. above 
sea level. Health and Education for Girls rhe chief 
aim of the School is to promote happy healthy outdoor 
life and cultured personality avoiding overstrain. London 
Matric Music. Art. Terms Moderate Prospectus 
from the Warden a 
“Schoo! Farley Hall, near Oakamoor, 


( V ERDALE 


N. Staffs. Good all ducation for limited 


number of Girls in charming country residence, 650 ft. 
above sea level. Principals Miss Pickard, M.A. 
(Newnham Co Hege), and Miss Kitts a 
PPRING BESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALLNG, 
LONDON, W.5 (founded 1820).—Boarding 





School for Girls 11-19. Standing in own 
nine acres in healthiest 


part of Middlese eX. 
= HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Boarding School 
‘ 
Entire 


grounds of 








for Girls in the Lake District. Unrivalled Situation. 
charge if desired. Principal—Miss Wheeler. 
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JEENSWOOD, HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE: I ITERARY Typewriting of every description care- | GQ OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, é&e, 
Q —————_ 4 fully and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 Handsome Hand-coloured Pottery; be aii 
words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000.—Miss Nancy ecloutiogs big profits, Customer writes :—" P tery 


PUBLIC RE SIDENTIAT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
with SPECIAL PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT, 
114 acres. 
staff. 


chtfully situated. Fully equipped School 
Delis ildings . Large Easy access to London, 


Head-Mistress: Miss ETHEL M. TREW. 





BOURNEMOL 
SCHOOL FOR 


TH COLLEGIATE 


TENTWORTH. 
ES GIRLS 





Chairman : Rev. J _D. JONES, M.A., D.D. Principal : 
Miss M. DAV 3.A., London, School stands in own 
grounds of +y acres, facing Bournemouth Bay, Ent 


Prospectus from Principal, ** Wentworth,’ 


Scholarships 
cho Bournemouth Collegiate 


College Road, 
School. Ltd. i 

{ay HIT’ CHURCH HIGH SCHOOL, Shropshire. Pub- 
W lic Scho | for Girls from 5—13. Good Bearding 
Particulars on application. 
Thompson, M.A. (Oxon.) 


Bournemouth. 





mm £70 a year. 


e. Fees fr 
7 Miss H. 1D. 


—Head-Mistress 


McFarlane (C), 11 Palmeira Ave nuc, Westcliff-on-Sea. 








before anything e peg * 


was much admired and sold out 





























Secondary School. Girls Brdg and Day School. 


Ww" TATILLE SDI N Convent of Jesus and Mary, N.W.10. 








a7 00DAR D Gli LS’ SCHOOLS Western Division. 
W Provost Rev. F. M.. Etherington, Wrington, 
Somerset. S. Katherine's, Heatherton Park, Taunton. 
Miss C. M. Hartnell, M.A, 














Head Mistress (Oxon). 
Fees £150 ; girls over 14, £180. 
———— ————— 
PRIVATE TUITION, &« &c. 

SHARTRIDGE HILL, Country House on the 
( Chiltern Hills, Chesham, Bucks.—Mr. Stafford 
Webber coaches a few Boys for the Common Entrance 
to Public Schools. Holiday Puitio n. 
PPLOCUTION Mr. ¢ Charles Seymour will forward 


1 a brochure his private lessons in Public Speaking, 





Extempore Discours Preac hing and Lecturing, Reading 

—401 Strand, London, W.C. 2 

“FOHN DUXBURY’S ELOCUTION SCHOOL. 

J Voice Production and Expression: Public 
zr and Singing. Private Lessons only. 


Speaking, Recitin 











Tel.: Museum 2386.—Apply: Secretary, 41 Woburn 
Square, Lor London, W.C. 1. 

pAREN JpARENI S ABROAD, && Complete charge of Child 
I or two Children taken. Boy about seven pre- 
ferred, Good house and garden; moorland air.—Bell, 
Warley Vicarage, nr. Halifax, » Yorks. 




































































AY ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, | Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “8,” Lindfield, Su 
= ee —— Rupert Street, Piccadilly. \TAMPS.—Wanted, old collections, accumulations 
lone Werrand 240%. N or on covers. Submit, . stating price. Most, 
ie ARCH, Hist., Geneal. and Lit., at P.R.O., Brit. | varieties for sale. 100-page catalogue free. -Bridger & 
Mus., &c. Also Indexing and Trans. 30x 1362, | Kay. Ltd.. 170 Strand, London, W.C 
pomanet H, translating, copyisg, indexing, proof- W ALL "AX (Regd.), the wonder paint for interi 4 
» reading, wanted by a, , Modern languages. lecoration; better than distemper: ver 
Box 1356, 13 York Street, walls (« I i or new), paper, iron, &c., with asoft v vet like 
ONALD MASSEY, i Agent. Good stories, finish. Stocked in 32 lovely colours. Can be washed 
| &c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— | and scrubbed. Ask your decor note wr. "Booklet post free 
Ronald Massey, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. oe Pater — and Manufactt Samuel Wills & Co., 
F 22 ( e Gree to 
TJ\YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Plays, etc. typed n Castle Green, 3 iristol. me 2 
at moderate charges. All work neatly and|~ ~~ ——s ee 
prompty executed.—Mrs. J. 8. Baines, 110 Gordon Road, TR: AINI D NURSES, &c. 
Camberley, Surrey. — 
rp YPEwsi TING, 10d. per 7,000, “Prompt and careful | Reet en ee ee ees one: 39-4E 
work, Also Duplicating—Weatherley, 5 The (with separate Nursing Hom Offi 39-41 
Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Hants Royal Avenue, Chelsea, 8.W. 3. Nurses for all branches 
oe ; of the profession supplied at any hour. Telephone 
— | Kensington 1500 and 5223 
FOR THE TABLE, &c. IPHE HESTNUTS, CHISLEHURST, KENT.— 
A comforts ible Private Nursing Home for Neuras- 
er Choice streak (boneless) 10—12 Ibs, | thenic, Mental, Senile and Chronic Patients Limi ad 
1s. 44d. 1b. DAIRY FED HAMS, 10-12 Ibs, 1s. 6}d. | NUMber ted cases received in large Country house 
ib Smoked or Pale Dried. All rail paid. Full price list | Own  sech grounds, high, healthy, and adjoining 
free.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol lovely w ; and commons Personal supers 1 
: — : ; “ : - | Owner (trained at-the Retreat, York) and tral ied staff, 
Lis DAVIES & CO. (Fnded. 1860), Mer hants, 16 | Immediate Vacancy for Mental Patient, certified or 
4 Mincing Lane, London, E.C. 3. Finest TEA (Honey- | otherwise. Enquiries invited and interviews arranged, 
flower) supplied direct in lead-lined chests 50 Ibs. 2s. 8d. | at home or London 
Ib. carriage paid (for 20, 12, and 6 Ib. chests add 2d. Ib.) ad re ae ee 
THOLEMEAL or STONEGROUND FLOUR, aa sane , 
W Ground with stones only. Cash with order, HOTEL DIRECTORY 
33. 3d. per 7 Ib. carton, post free. Put up in strong ia, Secckeiiiie : vaen : 
cartons.—The Brewhurst Milling Cc., Loxwood, Sussex. a BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
d Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
ARDENIN Hydro at moderate cost. ele.: 341 Lift. 
— : A TRUSTWORTHY HOTEL SERVICE.—List of 
" ome . t 50 Hote 3 » control fror - 
(UBAZY, PAVING, dwarf walling, Rockery stone | 4 a 1 eee . 
direct from quarries. Lowest prices, Delivered t’ ce ie on, W.C2 
anywhere.—Rhymney Quarries, 18 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 Short's Gardens, L m etioeen — 
THE KING’S HOTEL. Centre 


and Teakwood Garden Furniture, Park and 
Tables, Rollers and Mowers, 
Invention of Inventions 


I USTIC 
Garden Seats, Chairs, 
Garden Equipment and the 


Electric Illuminated Fairy Fountains for Indoor or 
Gardens (no direct water connexion required).— 
Sleightholme, Wholesale Furnisher, South Shields. 


 - tHTON, 
best part of Front. Reconstruction now com- 








plete., h. & : water all bedrms., and all modern improve 
ments. Own market | garden and Poultry Farm. Tel.: 215. 
BUTTERMERE, Victoria Family 


I EAUTIFUL 


Hotel. A.A., R.A.C. Weekly Tariff, £4 4s 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 

L CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., 36, Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone : 
Regent Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted 
with nearly all School Principals in the country. They 
will also be glad to supply information about establish- 
ments giving a course of training in Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. NO CHARGES WHAT- 
EVER MADE TO PARENTS. 

Y‘CHOOLS AND TUTORS. Reliable information and 
h advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
reir range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman «& 
Knightly, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Strect, 
london, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 


3272 
Publishers of ““ SCHOOLS the most complete guide 
to Schools in existence 


lrice 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 
\CHOOLS 1 OR BOYS AND GIRLS. TUTORS for 





DVICE ABOUT 


vb 15 











h ARMY and ALL EXAMS. CLERGY RECEIVING 
DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR SPECIAL 
CARE AND TUITION. Messrs. J. & J. PATON, 


having an up-to-date knowledge of the Beat Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, 
will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and trustworthy information. 
The age of the pup il, district preferred, and rough idea of 
fees should be given.—J. & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Strect, London, E.C. 4 


FOREIGN 











| IEPPE Le Plein Air Miss Tritton’s finishing 
and Domestic School for Girls. Statf entirely 

Fre ench Good air, tennis, golf 

1 ~ AUSANNB.-CHAILLY VILLA ARIANE. 
4 Finishing school for girls. English references 

Escort from London. Principals: Miles. GLAS 





&c. 


“TOURS, 








 * WORLD rourR. 
Or and accompanied by N. 38. 
F.R.GS. 

Leaves London November 12th. 
COUNTRIES VISITED—INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, 
MALAY, JAVA, CHINA, JAPAN, CANADA, &c, 

EY 
I 


RTH 


ganised 


BISHOP, 


Nov. 12th.—I NDIA, BURMA, CEYLON. 
Particulars from N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S, 
_159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19 








( WNER-DRIVER 
party four, motor tour 
Fre nch Wilt 


‘PECIALLY CONDUCTED TOURS. LAND 
h CRUISE. Special train visiting many interesting 


engagements with 
t Country, August 


open to 
Wes 


Vanborough, 











European cities Write for full details Toulouse 
Carcassonne and The Pyrenees 14 days. 18 guineas 
St. Girons, Lourdes, Pau, ete All arrangements made 
for independent travel Write for full programme, 
Wayfarers Travel Agency, 33 Gordon Square, London, 
7. 
UTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 

L hk BAR N to “to Write Articles and Stories; earn while 

4 . irning booklet free Regent Institute 
(Dept. , 13 Victoria Street, 8.W. 


bee yo STONE PAVING for Garden Paths, 

and Lily Ponds, rectangular or broken for rustic, 
work, steps and wall coping, rockery.—Geo, Vint & Bros. 
Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








REAL SAVING -—Have your Suits, Overcoats 
Costumes, &c., Turned absolutely like new by 
our expert tailoring staff. Alterations and Repairs 
free during turning. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for free estimate.—London Turning 
Co., Turning Specialists (Dept. A.), 16 Chardmore Road, 
N. 16. We collect. ’Phone: Clissold 4777. 
A* RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest 
Value assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on 
Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on Gold, £2 on Platinum. 
Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and 
Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). Satisfaction 
guaranteed by the reliable firm: 5S. Cann & Co., 694 
Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


TTRACTIVE UNCOMMON PRODUCTIONS FOR 
4 BAZAARS AND FETES. Liberal Discount. 
Unbreakable and Waterproof “ Highart’’ Ware, in 
delicate colourings ; quaint hand-painted Suede Leather 
goods: Sheliflowe rs and other Novelties.—Victoria 
Art Lounge, Dept 91 Victoria Street, 8.W. 1. 


YOCK ROACHES are loathsome, hard to exterminate 

/ except by using Blattis, easy guaranteed infallible 
remedy. ‘Tins 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 43. 6d., post free from sole 
makers, Howarths, 473 Crookesmore Road, Sheffield, 
or Chemists, Boots branches, Stores. Larger size for 
export, lower rates. 

IREMATION Society. Membership: Inclusive pay 
( J mentot £5 5s. provides facilities at home or abroad 
L ist of Crematoria and sy ctus free from Secretary, 
52 New Caven lis h Street, W. 1, or phone Lang ghi am 4168 


lat ? FAYE’'S Jersey Eau-de-Cologne forms a C harming 
Gift! In great demand at Bazaars, Sales of Work, 
&c. Handsome case of two 4-oz, bottles, price 14s. 6d 



































post and duty free, to any part of United Kingdom 

F. G. de Faye, Chemist, Perfumer by appointment to 
Her Majesty Queen Mary, David Place, St. Helier, 
Island of Jersey. tablished 50 years. Price List free 





Goods sent Cash on Delivery if requested 


} AV you anything to sell? Readers having at 1y 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, ar 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 





the many thousands of readers of the Spectator, Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Oflice 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, with 


remittance, by Tuesday of each week Discounts 





24% for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 74° for 26; and 

10%, for 52 

H AVE - you met the Town Crier A postcard to 
The Town Crier’ Ltd., 8., 190 Church Street 


Kensington, W. a free will effect the 


introduct ion 


| AVE YOUR 
Arms, Crest, 


8, asking for copy 


“OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 














I UXTON HYDRO HOTEL, Buxton 250 Rooms 
facing Pavilion Gardens. Every accommodation 











for motorists. Heated lock-ups. Repairshop. Dancing, 
Orchestra, &c.—Write for illustrated Booklet No. 60, 
from B. J. Bosworth, Manager. 
7 \HELTENU AM, Cleeve Hill.—Collett’s Hotel 
J Sunshine, bracing air, excellent cuisine, golf, 
garage. Four gns weekly. ’Phone: Cleeve Hill 9. 
ggg vs s0RGH.—PRIVATE HOTEL, 34 Buckingham 
Terrace. Comfortable small hotel. Breakfast from 
8s. 6d.; full board from 12s. 6d Apply, Manageress, 





he THE CARLTON, THE LEAS, 
First-class PRIVATE HOTEL, on sea front, 
From 3 gns._ Refined cuisine. Phone 290, 





Hote” CONSTANCE, E, 23 Lancaster Gate. Exten- 

sion now open. Very ple asantly situated, on quiet 
corner, facing south. Within a stone's throw of, and over- 
looking, Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit public rooms, 
charmingly furnished on lines of a Private House. Own 
lock-up Garage. Lift. NIGHT PORTER. Terms from 
34 guineas weekly. From 12s. 6d. a day. From &s. 6d. a 
night (Bed, Breakfast, Bath and Attence.) Telephone: 
Pad lington 6178 (Manageress 8083). 











yNVERNESS.—Palace Hotel. Charming an 1 quict 
situation overlooking River Ness. Every comfort, 
Garage Special Boarding Terms Apply : Manageress. 


i ONDON, Langham Hotel, Portland Place, W. 1.— 
4 Since the War the work of mefernising this 
famous Hotel has been steadily proceeded with, a notable 


exquisite new Ball Room iow 
Dinners, Wedding Recep- 
and a number of new 


irstance of which is the 
available for Private Dances, 
tions and other Social Functions 








Bathrooms have recently been added. 
| ONDON, THACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the 
4 British Museum, Great Russell Street Large 
and well-appointed Temperance Hotel Kedroom, 
Breakfast and attendance from 8s. 6d, per night Pull 
tariff on application felegram “ Thackeray, Lon- 

don.” Telephone Museum 1: 

M ALLAIG, Inverness-shire, Station Hotel West 
Highland Scenery First-class Hotel on Coast, 
opp Skye op cial | Boar ling Terms. Apply: Manager. 
Su dl y’s—the is Les wing Hydro, Est. 


M ATLOC K, 
i 1853, 





260 bedrooms. Supreme for comfort, 
pleasure and health. Prospectus, Manager, 8.H oy 
OOR COURT SIDMOt rH (Private Hotel). 
N ONLY Hotel adjoining 1s8-hole Golf Course ; 
magnificent sea views every room excellent apt 
chef; elec. light : gas-fires in bedrooms. Kasy reach se 
shops, churches. Good safe bathing ; shady garden. G¢ co 
garages. Comfortable car for hire. Summer and winter 
seasons, Write for illustrated booklet . Tel 18 ) Sidmouth, 
DEFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descrij ive List 
(gratis 17) Inns and Hotels managed by ths 
People’s Kefre: h nent House vale iation Ltd.— 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St George's Hous¢ 193 Revent St., W.1. 
POVYAL HOP POLE and Riverside Hotel, Tewkes- 
XY bury, Glos tedecorated and refurnished, 
Leading County Hotel. trams: Tophol Phone 6. 
4.A., R.A.C. appointed, garage. wal 
‘OMEWHERH IN FRANCE ic the small hotel by 
s the sea, for which you look Prices are still below 
those of Enyland rhe cooking has pever been becter, 
our miles from Boulogne, but as quiet as Aberdeen on 
i flag-day Write for terms to Monsr. Bual, Hotel des 
Falaises, Equihen, near Boulogne-sur-Met 2 
Kn Pension, 15 Selden 


TORTHING.—Gwentholme E 
W Rd An old Vicarage Mrs. Hubbard We 


hal. 
—= 





Motto, or other ideas incorporated 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free Henry Is W ard, 57 Mortimer St, London, W. 1 
OW TO MAKE MONEY by Angora Rabbit Wool 
H Farming, Price 1s. 3d. Vacancies Pupils—The 
Lady Rachel Byng, High Sandhoe, Hexham 
DEAL Lace ! Presentation Convent Youghal, 
It Co. Cork Beautiful lrish Needlepoint and other 
hand-made laces Altar-falls, Albs, Cottas, Rochets, 
AC Ready for wear. Golden, Silver, and Wedding 
Presents. Direct from the Lace Schox 


Continued on LPaye 76), 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


GILLOTT'S PENS 


MADE FROM FINEST 
SHEFFIELD STEEL 


BY 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 
PENMAKERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
VICTORIA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 


ASSORTED SAMPLE BOX SENT POST FREE 





ON receipt of 7E4IN STAMPS 





























DIABETES 


CHELTINE DIABETIC FOODS, of all High-Class Chemists 


and Health Food Stores, or direct from— 


THE CHELTINE FOODS CO., 22 Cheltine Works, Cheltenham 


Write for Booklet Samples 1/-, post free. 


- -LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM | 
GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR |! 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. Coloured Illustration Free. 


THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE 


By Rev. E. E. BRADFORD, D.D. KEGAN PAUL, 3s. 6d. 


NOTE THE DIFFERENT QUALITIES PRAISED:-- 
“ Spirited verse.”—Times Literary Supplement 
* Skill and courage ready wit.”—-Oxford Times, 


* Virility, strength, creativeness. Eastern Daily Press. 


» brilliant common sense which has given Dr. 
4 ~~ 








Ir idford , place by him If among poetical religious writers, 
—-Glasgow Herald, 
TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION — wre 


YUILDHALL SCHOO! OF MUSIC 


» . . — age should not exceed 
(CORPORATION OF LONDON), VICTORIA 


EMBANKMENT, E.C, 4, 





Principal ; Sir LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.RLC.M,’ 
AC 


= Office, County Hall, 


PRIVATE LESSONS in any single Musical Subject 


and STAGE TRAINING in Elocution, Gesture, Dancing, July 6, 1926 








Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued. 


AUTHORITY. 
EDUCATION SECRETARY. 
Applications are invited for the position of Secretary 
which will shortly become vacant 
45 veurs, 
experience of teaching or on the administrative staff of 
a Local Education Authority. 
rising by annual increments of £50, to a maximum of 
£950 per annum, subject to deduction for Superannuation. 
Form of application, which should be returned before 
the 28th July, addressed to the Secretary, Education 
Ipswich 
application to the undersigned 
| the County Council, County Hall, Ipswich. 
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La Corona 
Half-a-Corona 
Cigars 
"pieg.wa 


La Corona 
Half-a-Corona 


a 


° 











Smokers in their own interest should 
look for this ring and so avoid imitations } 


La Corona Half-a-Corona 
A LIQUEUR IN HAVANA CIGARS 


PANINI DINAN DAPI en” 
AN INVITATION S 

















John & Edward Bumpus, Ltd., Booksellers, invite Py : 
inspection of the Old Marylebone Watch House, & 
350 Oxford Street, W. 1. $ 7 
They wiil interest visitors in valuable old books, 2 
rare first editions of modern authors, fine bindings, ¢ 


bookplates that are the work of a master, the widest > 
possible selection of new books, and a Children’s S 
Room that is unique. § 


Litt to all floors. > 


J. & E. BUMPUS §& 


LIMITED 4 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 ? 


By Appointment to His Majesty the King 2 


*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 























LOCAL EDUCATION : School Problem.—Parents should see the 
article in July issue of “The London and All 


England Homefinder,” pub. 74 Victoria St., 8.W 








whose 
had 


Candidates, 


ie STUART, Literary Typist Aceuracy and 
should have 4 


good work guaranteed : 14 Frewin Road, London 

5.W. 18. Tele.: Putney 4026. Authors MSS., 10d. per 
Salary £750 per annum, | 1,000 words. Plays, Is. per 1,000 words _ 
” NOW Yourself.—tntuitional Character Delineation 
by exper. lady. Send specimen writing, photo- 
graph. Fee 2s. 6d.—Miss M. Tutton, Bellevue Rd., Cowes 


ULIA fETON, M.D., of New York, speaks every 
7 Sunday at 3 p.m., during July, at the Avenue 
Pavilion Theatre, 101 Shaftesbury Avenue, on 

HIGHER PSYCHOLOGY AND MYSTICISM. 





may be obtained on 
Cecil Oakes, Clerk of 





Opera, Classes in Conducting, Complete Musical Educa- 
and £12 128. Opera Class 
Course for 


tion at inclusive fees, £9 9s 
Saturdays Special Training 


” ENSINGTON 
Teachers 
Prospec- 


(approved by Teachers’ Registration Council) 
tus and Syllabus of Local Centre and Schools Examina- 
tions (open to general public) free. 
becretary. 


H. Saxe Wyndham 


Tele: Cent, 4459 and City 5566, 


POUNDED 1857 


THOROUGH COMM ERCIAL TRAINING. 


Day, Residential and Postal 
particulars apply Mr. bs. J. 
| Paddington, London, W. 2 


Subject, July Lith 


COLLEGE, “ LIFE UNDERSTOOD.” 


All are welcome. Collection. 














For Prospectus and full yn no ge House School, Hindhead. Little boys 
Munford, Bishops Road, and girls, entire charge if desired. Health and good 


education carefully combined, Apply Principal, 
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| | P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 
| We THE 


Ht WAGES AND THE STATE: 


| A Comparative Study of the Problems of State Wage FARI N GTO N D I ARY 








Res EM. BURNS, BS I 450 (Vol. VI) 
y E. M. BURNS, B.Sc. Demy 8vo. 450 pp. ol. 
ee "Cem, tte 1810 — 1811 


State regulation of wages through Wages Boards and Arbitration 
Courts has become an important feature of industrial organisation 


by 
in many parts of the world. It is the purpose of this book to make 
available the experience which has. been gained in wage regulation | OSEPH ARINGTON R A 
in Europe, Australasia, the United States and Canada. 9 e © 
(Edited by James Greig) (Illus. 21/- net) 


. FAMILY ALLOWANCES IN PRACTICE: an 
“There is something to interest everybody on every 


An Examination of the Family Wage System and of the page, something, moreover, which you will find 


ra Fund in Belgium, France, Germany, and nowhere else. His diary is such a storehouse that 
—— ; - : we wonder how we could have done without it for 
— H. R. VIBART, M.A., = her 4 mr) so long.”—Sunday Times, “ Pick where one will, 

oe Clot 39 amusing anecdotes and sidelights on_ politicians, 
This book is an attempt to describe the short but remarkable actors, artists and eminent society people jump to 


history of the Family Wage System in Europe, and in some 
measure to examine the reactions and the problems to which its 
rapid development has given rise. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF WAGES AND THEIR 
REGULATION IN GREAT BRITAIN SINCE 


THE ROMANTIC 
~~ ALLAN G. B. FISHER, Ph.D., of the University DIPLOMAT 


of Otago, New Zealand. Demy 8vo. 300 pp. ao by M AURICE p ALEOLOGUE 


the eye.”—Daily Chronicle. 








' This study aims at an historical presentation of some of the more | 2) : 
important wage problems that have arisen since the War, with | (Illus. 12/6 net.) 
special reference to their interactions with the opinions of the “He relates not only the tortuous intrigues of 
| a, pernne » wi = ae and to the principles which | Talleyrand, the astute diplomacy of Metternich, 
have been applied in each case in} : 
and the polemics of Chateaubriand, but also their 
. | RESTORING CURRENCY STANDARDS. ia incidental love affairs.”—Jllustrated London News. 
} “A storehouse of anecdotes and scenes, character- 


istic of their time and _ place. ”__ Spectator. “A 


3y E, L. HARGREAVES. Demy 8yvo. 110 pp. 


Cloth, 6s. | | : . ‘ ; i 
This book deals with the monetary history of America, France | ny chonicle of three great. diplomatists.”— 
and Austria. The author has unearthed much forgotten history aily Chronicle, 
which is so like that of recent years as to suggest the adage “ there 
is nothing new under the sun,” ‘ _— r eo , 
HUTCHINSON & 











J 14 Great ‘Senith Street, S.W. Re ; (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row 




















) “ Never once did it fail me, how- 


| 
ever heavy the rain” || $7 500.00 
writes a pleased purchaser of | 
The Burberry, who uses it as his PRIZE CONTEST 


All - the - year - round-Overcoat. 
He states in addition, “‘ In every for the best 
way I have found my coat satis- 
factory ; warm in Winter; not in 


a ~ 
the least uncomfortably so in A 1 et 1Ca 1 
Summer, and a very shield of | [| e e 
comfort on yrs days.” B 1 0g rap h 1CQa l 


* BURBERRY — 


OPEN TO ALL AUTHORS 
Ensures Security For the best American biographical novel sub- 
in All Weathers | mitted before March 1, 1927, $7500.00 and royal- 
Keeps its owner dry when it ties will be paid in cash jointly by 


rains, and warm in cold or windy FREDERICK A. ST O KES 

















; weather. a 
| « 
) Air-free, it is cool on close days, | I vaigcanhiadaha and the FORUM 
i and so light that it is worn with- The novel must cent und some person or persons prominent 
Mm out its presence being felt. ie —seqrenevnte-arnicyl ' 
1 ’ | rhe competition is open to all authors regardless of residence 
*The Burberry is the most valu- gydag ange remy - 1 by porta 
. - | re winner will | nNnouUnNce y u 1, 1927. Seri atior 
able Overcoat a man can possess | in the Forum will begin in, the = autims n of 1927, and. Frederick 
. or8 as ia atadile ak A. Stokes Cor <0 y will publish in book form in tl pring of 
the coat to weal “ henevet | 1928. The author, in ddiion. to the cash prize, will be entitled 
' and wherever an Overcoat or to a liberal roy: alt on the book, and will retain all stage, film 
re ‘ es d translatio ht , 
34 Weatherproof is needed, 5 eee 
nd , ‘ 
32 Catalogue Post Free. | Complete prospectus will be furnished upon request by 
5 i | > 
| m BURBERRYS | CURTIS BROWN, LTD., 
116 West 39th Street, New York City, U.S.A. 
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STANLEY PAUL’S | 


LATEST 7/6 NOVELS 


DREAMLAND AND DAWN 
By CECIL ADAIR 


500,000 oats of her previous books have been sold. 





First Review: “ Helen Loring, the heroine, is one of Cecil Adair’s 
best creations. A convincing type. It is, too, written with all the 
author’s well-known power and charm, and must rank with her best 
work.” —Nottingham Guardian. 


A RIFF BRIDE 
A romance of Morocco, By L. NOEL. 
Author of “ The Caid.” 


Glasgow Herald: “The story goes with a swing.” Truth: “A 
capital yarn.”’ 








A romance of Haiti, the land of the Biack Republic, the most 
mysterious and the most terrible island in the world. 


THE GOAT WITHOUT HORNS 
ty BEALE DAVIS 
Author of “ One Way Street.” 
“The volume is so fascinating that we could safely challenge even 
the most jaded reader to put at down unfinished once it has been 
begun.”"—Manchester City 


ACCORDING TO JILL 


By NORA K. STRANGE 


, Author of “A Wife in Ke — ” &e 
Sheffield Diy. Indpt.: * A well-told story full of the joy of life.” 


JACOB’S WELL By PIERRE BENOIT 


300,000 _Copi es Sold in France. 

















Westminster Gazette: “ A remarkable book.” 

EROS By J. A. T. LLOYD 

Graphic: “ Here is a man who can write.” 

PATRICK: UNDERGRADUATE 
3/6 net By “A.A.” 
the well-known contributor to DPunel A humorous novel of 
Cambridge life by Anthony Armstrong. 

Bystander says ™ ving k is surely the cheeriest and rashest 
undergraduate who ever had rooms tn Trinity Creat Court. It 
really is the maddest of frolics, and most wittily done.” 
THE PERSISTENT LOVERS 
3/6 net By A. HAMILTON GIBBS 


Author of “ Soundings.” (96th thousand.) 


FOUR HUMOROUS NOVELS 
3y WILLIAM CAINE 
2/6 each. At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


BOOM—A PRISONER IN SPAIN— 
THE REVOLT AT ROSKELLY’S— 
THE ve IN SOLUTION. 


Sunday Time *Humorists are Scarce, and for that reason “Mr. 
Caine - ll -dang a * welcome +» + a gay humour, a pretty wit, and an 
individuality of style 

Morning Post: Wi lliam Caine has a wildly fantastic humour 
that is all his ae 


MR. ROBERT LYND 


in the “ Daily News” says: 


“VIOLET HUNT 


IS ONE OF THE MOST BRILLIANT 
NOVELISTS OF HER TIME.” 


UNIFORM EDITION. 3s. 6d. each. 


THE DOLL - . . - 8th Edition 
THEIR HEARTS - . - 3rd Edition 
THE LAST DITCH . . 3rd Edition 
THE CELEBRITY’S DAUGHTER 6th Edition 








May Sincrair in The English Review: “ They will appeal by 
their sincerity, their wunbhesitating courage, their incorruptible 
reality.” 

New Statesman: “ Miss Violet Hunt is transcribing the common 
flow of life with genius.’ 








STANLEY PAUL & CO., LTD., 8 Endsleigh Gardens, W.C. 1. 
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SMOKING GOES 
BY FLAVOUR 


The essential joy of pipe-smoking 

lies in the flavour of the tobacco. : 
A really fine flavour, such as that §& 
of Three Nuns, cannot be pro- 
duced cheaply; it comes from the 
scientific blending of the more 
expensive grades of leaf, matured 
for years. Yet Three Nuns is 
economical to smoke, because it 
burns slowly and is religiously free 
from waste. 


THREE 
NUAS 


The Tobacco 
of Curious Cut 
12 an ounce 











In Packets: 1 0z. 1/2; 2 oz. 2/4 
In Tins: 2 oz. 2/4; 4 oz. 4/8 
King’s Head is similar but a little fuller 


* 
es 
ee 
<: 


Strerurs Mitcnert & Son, 36, St Andrew Square, Glasgow, Brinch of 
The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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< 
| je 
> Petrol Consumption 35/40 m. p. g. lee 
= Oil Consumption 1750/2000 wm. p.g. | = 
>| ( 
; | Powerful Engine. : - 
‘4 | Right Hand Gear and Brake Control. iS 
\ Phenomenally Light Steering. , 
Instantly Adjustable Front Seat. g 
» Four-wheel Brakes. - 
= Dunlop Tyres. : 
Y Remarkable Top Gear Performance. . 
C | Unusually Complete Equipment. Z 
Vr 13 H.P. Four Models from £2456 to £298. . 
[ 11 H.P. Six Models from £162:10 to £245. 2 
= London Showrooms and Export Dept. = 
‘ Rootes Ltd., 141 New Bond Street, W. 1. 4 
‘ Reotes Service Works F 
; Lodge Place, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W. 8. 
7 Manchester SN 
= | Lookers Ltd. | = 
le<q 
( R THE CLYNO ENG. CO. (1922) LIMITED, WOLVERHAMPTON | : 
. q . 7 C.C. 14 4 , / 


YG wittin itil Colin lly ly, P . f\ iin, A me aii ality, witty S 
a», A ~ ““ a a a - * at te, a. “ LN ‘4 
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OOD healthy fun, whole- 
Cc some food and pure air— 


as much of each as the 
stoutest young heart can tackle. 


That is The Boys’ Brigade 


“ The most important members of the community Camp. But behind it all a sane discipline 

Se base te tao oe Me Bn and guidance towards HEALTHY, FEARLESS 

THE PRINCE OF WALES MANHOOD AND UPRIGHT CITIZENSHIP. i 
the Boys’ Brigade Annual Demonstration, . 

“ a py eee For eleven months of the year a big pro- 


portion of the 70,000 members of this first 
organisation for boys look forward to and 
save for CAMP with the keenest enthusiasm, 
but this year industrial depression has inter- 
vened, and unless outside help is forthcoming 
many a deserving young Londoner must 
The first organisation spend his annual holiday in the crowded 
silliest locality of his home. 


BOYS BRIGADE 





CAN YOU imagine the acute disappointment 
of those who must cry “ off ” for lack of funds? 
And—remember—these are just the ones to 


whom CAMP life and its influences for health 


and character development are most valuable. 


The average cost of augmenting their 
savings is only 10/- per head for a whole week 
in a healthy seaside camp. To readers who 
have at heart the welfare of the future citizen- 
ship of the Empire here is a fine opportunity to 
give practical help in the name of PATRIOTISM. 


1 wit enable TWO boys to go. 


£5 will help a party of TEN. 
£ 5 will make a week’s camp 
possible for 100 boys. 


Your generous help is sought so that this greatly 
needed change from crowded streets to healthy 
out-of-doors may be provided for the highest 
possible number. 

Gifts marked “Summer Camp” should be sent 
to the Hon. London Treasurer, The Boys’ 
Brigade, 34 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 





Cheques, elc., crossed National Provincial Bank, Ltd. 


™BOYS’ BRIGADE— - 








